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Standby Controls 


Our greatest elder statesman says the danger of inflation is not past 


OW WELL is America prepared 
oa and how long will it take Amer- 
ica to mobilize in the event of war? 
These are the two questions around 
which any would-be aggressor must 
key all his calculations. The longer 
the likely delay in our mobilization, 
the greater must seem the aggressor’s 
chances of success and, therefore, the 
greater become the risks of war. The 
surest deterrent against another war 
would be to so narrow the gap in 
our mobilization that no enemy could 
delude himself into thinking he could 
overwhelm us with a surprise blitz 
attack. 

To overcome fully this time-lag in 
our mobilization, we would have to 
turn ourselves into a garrison state. 
Still, we must recognize that, in hold- 
ing fast to a free economy in such 
critical times, we do, in fact, in- 
crease the aggressor’s chances of suc- 
cessful blitzkrieg. If we are to hold 
to a free economic system, we must 
redouble our zeal to make certain 


that every advance precaution is 
taken so no time will be lost in 
mobilizing against whatever hits us. 

If another war comes, we will not 
have a year or two, while Western 
Europe stems the foe, to debate what 
we should do. There may not even be 
a Pearl Harbor—a blow which falls 
upon an outlying post and which, 
while hurting us, sounds the alarm 
for immediate and concerted action. 

The next war—and all of us pray 
it will be avoided—is likely to ex- 
plode all in a big smash. Cities may 
be all but obliterated. Who knows 
where Congress will be? 

Some among you—and I have 
heard it said there are some in this 
Administration—while recognizing 
the need for controls in wartime, may 
contend that we should wait until the 
emergency and then see what legisla- 
tion is needed. 

That argument might have made 
sense thirty-odd years ago—not to- 
day. During World War I, we had no 
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choice other than trial and error, 
since this nation had never mobilized 
for total war before. But two world 
wars and the Korean War have taught 
what must be done. 

The principles underlying a sound 
mobilization are unchanging. The ob- 
ject is to organize the nation so that, 
no matter what happens or how 
things change, the armed forces will 
get what they need when needed, with 
the least necessary dislocation to 
civilian life. This requires allocating 
our resources so survival takes prior- 
ity over desire; it requires the power 
to commandeer, higher taxes, con- 
trols over credit and money, over 
prices, wages, rents and other costs 
to prevent needless inflation and to 
see that what is scarce goes not to 
the fattest purse or the biggest pull 
but to the most essential needs, with- 
out profiteering. The costs of war 
must be shared equitably by all or 
internal bitterness will divide our 
ranks. 

These objectives cannot be realized 
unless the mobilization laws are on 
the books and the nucleus of the ad- 
ministering agencies is in being be- 
fore the emergency breaks out. 

Let me emphasize that, particularly 
for those who would wait until the 
bombs are falling and the world is 
aflame before enacting mobilization 
legislation. 

To wait is to die. To wait is to 
make certain our mobilization will be 
needlessly slowed, which means 
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lengthening the struggle for victory 
and dooming some to lose their lives 
needlessly. To wait is also to make 
certain that there will be some degree 
of cruel inflation—again, needlessly. 

The pattern of any mobilization is 
set by the very first decision. When 
war breaks or seems imminent, the 
normal workings of supply and de- 
mand suddenly go haywire. Specu- 
lators and hoarders rush in to corner 
materials they believe will be scarce. 
Prices skyrocket. It is not long be- 
fore the economy is out of control. 

One of two general courses of ac- 
tion is possible. The wise course is to 
act promptly before the economy is 
out of hand, to preserve as far as 
possible the equilibrium that existed 
prior to the emergency. This requires 
the prompt institution of priority and 
allocation powers to put first things 
first, along with an across-the-econ- 
omy ceiling over all prices, all wages, 
all rents and all other costs as of the 
last date in which the normal con- 
ditions of supply and demand pre- 
vailed. This overall ceiling must be 
reinforced by monetary and credit 
controls and by higher taxes, as 
quickly as they can be enacted. 

With the economy under balanced 
control, you proceed to let your con- 
tracts. These contracts can be let 
more quickly and at a lower cost to 
the Government than if prices and 
wages are spiraling upward in an 
inflationary race. When war breaks, 
the procurement officers are under 
terrible pressure to get production 
started regardless of cost. You ease 
these pressures when you stabilize 
prices. 

Some adjustments in the overall 
ceiling will always be necessary, 
both to correct inequities and as de- 
fense needs dictate. These adjust- 
ments can be made in orderly fash- 
ion, without disrupting the overall 
balance. 

That is the sound course of action. 
The other course is to wait and fiddle 
until the economy is out of control. 
Only then do you act. Your whole 
mobilization then becomes a wild 
chase of a dog after his own tail. 
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You then have to chase the disrup- 
tions caused by the Government’s 
failure to act in time, in a frantic 
effort to recover the equilibrium 
which should never have been lost. 

The choice, in short, is between 
acting before serious harm is done 
and waiting until you are deep in 
trouble before acting. 

To wait and fiddle is wrong mor- 
ally as well as economically. When 
you invoke an across-the-economy 
ceiling at the outset of the emer- 
gency, your mobilization is set up 


on a sound moral base. Your very 
first action obviously treats all seg- 
ments of the economy alike. None can 
claim that favoritism is being shown 
to business or labor or agriculture or 
any special interest. 

In contrast, under the wait-and- 
fiddle approach, you begin your 
mobilization by destroying your mor- 
al base. In letting the economy get 
out of hand before acting, you un- 
avoidably permit some groups spec- 
ial advantage over others. Each seg- 
ment of the economy is given a 
grievance with which to justify its 
own inflationary demands. 


The overall ceiling, being based 
upon the economic relationships that 
prevailed before the emergency, en- 
ables you to establish the principle 
that none shall profiteer from the 
emergency. If you allow that balance 
to be disrupted, you lose the moral 
ground for enforcing this principle. 
You are left with no standard but 
expediency with which to resist the 
clamorous demands of pressure 
groups. 

If the Congress fails to enact an 
adequate standby mobilization law, 








"WAR MAKES THE NORMAL WORKINGS OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND GO HAYWIRE’ 


it will be putting a premium on sel- 
fishness. It is virtually impossible 
to invoke an overall ceiling properly 
unless the power to act is on the 
statute books and at least the skeleton 
of the administering agency is in 
place before the emergency. Without 
this, the delay that will ensue makes 
it virtually certain that action will 
not come until the inflationary race 
is already under way and your whole 
mobilization under heavy handicap. 

That is what happened at the out- 
set of both the last world war and 
the Korean conflict. Legislation sub- 
mitted after the start of the Korean 
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CONTROLS . covnsves 
fighting called for piecemeal mobil- 
ization. Priority powers were re- 
quested without the authority to con- 
trol prices—a defiance of the very 
meaning of the word priorities. 

Fortunately, this Committee wrote 
a bill which gave the Administration 
the power to take overall action. You 
gave the Executive more authority 
than it sought. It was not the fault 
of Congress that those powers went 
unused for four months—four months 
in which soaring prices slashed the 
buying power of every defense dollar 
by one-fourth, wiping out the total 
increase in revenue under the higher 
taxes that were levied. 

If, on the outbreak of the Korean 
War, an overall ceiling had been im- 
posed and stiff tax increases levied, 
we might have been able to finance 
our defense effort with a balanced 
budget. 

Certainly we would have gotten 
more planes, more tanks, more of 
other weapons—more quickly—and' 
with fewer casualties, also with lower 
prices and less of a national debt. 

During your hearings, a number 
of conflicting arguments have been 
presented. In weighing these argu- 
ments, one thing should be kept in 
mind. This legislation is intended to 
give our Government the powers it 
needs to cope with wartime condi- 
tions. You are not writing a bill to 
give the Government power to con- 
trol the economy under normal con- 
ditions. 

And so, do not be misled by argu- 
ments that are raised against Gov- 
ernment controls in peacetime. These 
arguments do not apply to con- 
ditions of war. The law of supply 
and demand is a wonderful thing, but 
it needs time for its adjustments. In 
war, the one thing you do not have 
is time. 

Production may seem the only real 
answer to inflation in a peacetime 
economy. But in war, the production 
you strive most valiantly to increase 
—of military things—aggravates 
your inflationary pressures. Those 
who contend that taxes or interest 
rates can be lifted high enough so 


that direct controls will not be ne- 
cessary are confusing the econom- 
ics of war and the economics of 
peace. Under war or near-war con- 
ditions, to raise taxes and leave 
prices uncontrolled is to invite every 
producer to try to pass on the tax 
increases in higher prices both to the 
Government and to the individual 
consumer. This whips on the infla- 
tionary spiral of wage and price rises. 
What you must do is hold your price 
line stable, even while you raise taxes. 

It is understandable, of course, that 
men should project their beliefs and 
fears about the peacetime workings 
of our economic system into their 
thinking on wartime needs. But we 
must not let this confusion obscure 
the issue before us. 

In case of war, these powers would 
have to be legislated. There is no 
other way of mobilizing a nation. 
Your choice is only whether you do 
what has to be done now and gain 
all the advantages of preparation, or 
whether you wait until later and pay 
the terrible price of a loss of vital 
time. 

May I add this: Neither in World 
War I, nor in World War II, nor in 
the Korean conflict were any de- 
mands made of our civilian popula- 
tion which even closely approached 
what was demanded of our men on 
the fighting fronts. 

As for the bills before you, none 
is adequate by itself. Let me empha- 
size, price or wage controls cannot 
stand alone. They are but parts of the 
overall mobilization authority you 
need. You may be thinking of deal- 
ing with other mobilization powers 
like priorities, commandeering and 
credit control in other legislation. 

However you manage it, the legis- 
lation you finally enact should do 
two things: 

1. It should provide standby au- 
thority for doing everything that was 
necessary in the last war plus what- 
ever else may seem necessary because 
of atomic developments. All segments 
of the economy should be treated 
alike, with special favors for none. 

2. It should charge some one 


agency with working out in full de- 
tail all the plans needed to carry 
out this legislation and to build at 
least a skeleton force of trained per- 
sonnel capable of being expanded 
rapidly in actual emergency. 

I would like to see top-caliber 
men and women from every segment 
of the economy serve with this mobil- 
izing agency for, say, eight months. 
They would spend the first four 
months in intensive study of our 
mobilization plans and procedures, 
and the last four breaking in their 
successors. In that way, our mobiliza- 
tion plans and methods would be 
under constant review by men of 
practical experience and there would 
be built up in the country a reserve 
of trained personnel for Government, 
industry, agriculture, labor, civilian 
defense and every other field. 

If what the Administration recom- 
mends falls short, I hope this Com- 
mittee will again show the courage 
of its convictions, even as you did in 
the September after the Korean out- 
break, and write into law what two 
world wars and the Korean War 
have clearly shown is the right thing 
to do. 

Not just prices or wages or profits 
are at stake in this legislation. What 
you do—or do not do—will speed or 
slow any mobilization that may be 
forced upon us. It will reduce or in- 
crease our casualty lists. It could de- 
termine the very survival of this 
nation, which has lifted man’s free- 
dom and dignity to heights never 
matched in all recorded history. 

Shall it be written that all this 
was lost because we could not see be- 
yond our peacetime habits to prepare 
in advance for what war would 
bring? 

Shall it be written that all this 
was lost because, when we had the 
time, we could not get ready for 
when there will be no time? 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


n Marcu 9, I discussed the 

LaFollettes and the Wisconsin 
idea. In taking leave of them, I wrote 
a sentence I rather liked: “The little 
McCarthys will come and go, but 
American life will go on.” Within 
a week, I regretted that I had typed 
those words. A letter came to me 
from Mrs. Katherine McCarthy Au- 
mann, of Columbus, Ohio. She is the 
daughter of Dr. Charles McCarthy. 
I wonder how many there are now 
living in whom this name rings a 
bell. 

The man to whom it belonged died 
of overwork in 1921. In those days, 
when people spoke of McCarthy of 
Wisconsin, he was the man they were 
talking about. No one else was more 
closely linked with the great reform 
movement of the first decades of the 
century. He deserves to be remem- 
bered. 

This McCarthy never occupied po- 
litical office. All his life, he avoided 
headlines. But he was close to the 
heart of the reforms which were as- 
sociated with Theodore Roosevelt 
and the LaFollettes. He was the liaison 
man between scholarship and prac- 
tical politics. He supplied ideas and 
technical know-how to governors and 
mayors. He tied together the reform 
impulses of the various states into a 
national movement. He lent charm, 
wit and personality to a fight that 
often became grim. 

Like the present Wisconsin Mc- 
Carthy, he was, of course, Irish, His 
father worked in a Massachusetts 
shoe factory and his mother ran a 
boarding-house for the shoe-workers. 
In those days, wages were low and 
strikes frequent. The elder McCarthy 
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The Other 
McCarthy 


was often on the picket line and his 
wife furnished food for many a half- 
starved striker. The boy was am- 
bitious and restless. Like many an- 
other boy of his time, he went to sea. 
But then his urge took a different 
turn. Making his living in a dozen 
different ways, he entered Brown 
University. Though he weighed but 
128 pounds, he became a star football 
player. Twice he made the All-Amer- 
ican team. From this point on, foot- 
ball solved his economic problem. 

Naturally, he could not stay out 
of the Spanish-American War. From 
the Army, he went to the University 
of Georgia, and here his devotion to 
progressivism began to take form. 
His next move was, inevitably, to the 
University of Wisconsin. It was there 
that Richard T. Ely had established 
a new sort of department of econom- 
ics. And there, working through the 
University and _ state _ legislature, 
Charles McCarthy discovered his vo- 
cation. 

Charles McCarthy was not just an 
economist, not just a professor, not 
just a librarian. He was a dynamic 
servant of all the people of the state. 
His ambition was to make the Univer- 
sity library available to all the people. 
Had he not been blessed with a warm 
and persuasive personality, such a 
far-reaching idea could not have 
been put into practice as rapidly as it 
was. The University faculty, the trus- 
tees, the legislators, and countless 
small-town leaders had to be brought 
into line. But the man was tireless. He 
would never accept defeat. 

The next task was to bring the 
University faculty and library into 
the service of the state legislature and 


the various departments of the state 
administration. It meant gaining ac- 
ceptance for a new idea of the func- 
tion of a state university. In the 
framing of legislation and in the op- 
eration of the various Government de- 
partments, the professors were per- 
suaded to regard themselves as an 
intellectual reserve force to be called 
into service whenever their skills 
were required. 

McCarthy’s most famous project 
was his Legislative Reference Library. 
This was organized and carried on 
during “Old Bob” LaFollette’s three 
terms as Governor. The state still 
lacked most of the instruments for 
popular service required by modern 
conditions. Laws had to be formu- 
lated to regulate railways, institute 
an adequate system of education, con- 
serve soil, forests and waterways, 
protect health. The legislators had 
enthusiasm and good intentions, but 
a minimum of skill and knowledge. 
The Reference Library placed at the 
disposal of the crudest lawmaker all 
the facilities of scholarship. Progres- 
sive laws were so framed that they 
would stand the tests of the courts 
and accomplish the purposes that the 
legislators had in mind. This library 
became the central inspiration of the 
whole movement toward progress. So 
famous did it become that public of- 
ficials in many American states and 
numerous foreign countries applied 
to Wisconsin and McCarthy for help 
in solving their problems. 

The originator of so much useful 
social legislation was an anti-socialist. 
He believed in American voluntarism. 
The basis of his thinking is suggested 
by a remark which he made during 
World War I. He prophesied that the 
democracies would win, for, he said, 
“it is easier to graft discipline upon 
initiative than initiative upon disci- 
pline.” What he believed in was not 
laissez faire, but freedom plus alert- 
ness. 

On second thought, I believe I will 
stand by that sentence I wrote two 
weeks ago. The little McCarthys will 
come and go. But this was no little 
McCarthy—he was big. 





My Four Years 


HAVE JUST SPENT four years in 
| Ethiopia: three years at Dessye 
as headmaster of a provincial grade 
school, six convalescing 
from an illness, and six months try- 
ing to start a newspaper, which was 
rendered impossible by the censor, 
despite the personal support of Em- 
peror Haile Selassie. 

I went to Ethiopia with traditional 
equalitarian views and a prejudice 
in favor of the darker races. While 
my views have not changed funda- 
mentally after four years’ residence, 
I have had to adjust to certain hard 
facts. 

A native government is not neces- 
sarily less reactionary or better in 
any way than a foreign or colonial 
government. The prevailing feeling 
that the backward nations should be 
allowed to work out their own salva- 
tion is not necessarily a good thing 
for the people of these nations. 
Everything depends on the character 
of the government, whether native 


months 


or foreign. 

In writing my impressions, I am 
faced with a difficulty arising from 
the reluctance of Ethiopians to talk 
to foreigners, or to one another. To 
illustrate this, the Egyptian Ambas- 
sador, Hassas Mazhar Bey, once told 
me this story: When he went to pay 
his respects on the occasion of a 
birth in the royal family, he asked 
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The experiences of a British school teacher and editor in Addis Ababa 


if the infant was a prince or a prin- 
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cess. “I don’t know.” was the auto- 
matic response of the child’s at- 
tendant. 

No census has ever been taken in 
Ethiopia. Nobody knows anything 
about the birth-rate. death-rate, total 
population, or numerical strength of 
the different tribes or religions. Very 
few Ethiopians know their own ages. 

Furthermore, photographs cannot 
be taken of beggars or of anything 
the authorities think may be used to 
give an impression of poverty or 
backwardness. The visitor who seeks 
to take pictures which show poverty 
and disease will soon find himself 
under arrest and his pictures confis- 
cated. (One can understand the ob- 
jection to photographing prisoners, 
some in chains, who are constantly 
seen passing through the streets un- 
der armed guards.) 

Newspapers are heavily censored. 
The deaths of Caesar and Hamlet’s 
uncle are cut out of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Educational films exhibited 
by the YMCA are interfered with 
and sometimes prohibited. Even an 
Emperor cult, comparable to that of 
the dictator of a totalitarian regime. 
is cultivated. Intimates of the Em- 
peror have told me he dislikes this 
himself. 

The prevailing opinion among 
Europeans and the few educated 
Ethiopians is that Emperor Haile 
Selassie is a man of progressive tend- 
encies. He has to his credit the 
legal abolition of slavery, the prohi- 


bition of the practice of cutting off 
the hands and feet of those convicted 
of petty theft, and the establishment 
of a modern educational system 
which, notwithstanding its patent 
shortcomings, is perhaps the bright- 
est spot in a rather dismal picture. 
But he is surrounded by a reaction- 
ary clique, who take great care to let 
him know only what they wish him 
to know, and find easy means of pre- 
venting the carrying out of any of his 
orders which do not suit them. 

The vast masses of the Ethiopian 
people are in a state of ignorance, il- 
literacy and superstition so deep that 
those who have not come into con- 
tact with the uneducated populace of 
an Oriental or African country can 
have no conception of it. The edu- 
cational system barely scratches the 
surface. A small half- or quarter- 
educated class is emerging, which 
considers itself, not without justifica- 
tion, entitled to all positions of con- 
sequence. But it will take a long 
time for them to displace the old il- 
literate aristocracy. 

The vast majority of the masses 
live in mud huts called tukals, with 
mud or cow-dung floors and 
thatched roofs. Inside there is 
hardly any furniture. There are no 
sanitary conveniences; every hedge 
and hollow is a public privy. A low 
mud ledge runs round the greater 
part of the little twkal, a seat by day 
and a bed by night. 

In front of the tukals one sees the 
women weaving on hand _ looms, 
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AMERICANS TEACH AT SEVERAL OF HAILE SELASSIE'S BETTER NEW SCHOOLS 


pounding grain in a_ hollow tree 
trunk, shaving their heads or dress- 
ing each other’s hair, while hunting 
the insect population. Mostly they 
do not wash except in the puddles 
when it rains or in the river which 
is the common laundry. In_ the 
towns, the beggars, with all manner 
of diseases, swarm on every hand. 

The farming is very primitive. 
Oxen draw the wooden ploughs. The 
staple food of the people is injera, 
a sour cake made from various kinds 
of grain. Meat is a luxury, but at 
parties of the better-to-do one is al- 
ways treated to several meat courses, 
including big square chunks of raw 
meat. 

Half the country is mountainous, 
and here the population is concen- 
trated. The climate in the moun- 
tains is seldom very warm and there 
are often days when Europeans are 
glad to wrap their winter coats 
around them; but the natives, except 
for the well-to-do, wear only an outer 
garment with no underclothing. Half 
an Ethiopian dollar a day is consid- 
ered a good wage—that represents 
twenty American cents. 

It is almost impossible to travel 
far beyond Addis Ababa without 
taking a camping outfit. Most of 
the roads are mere tracks, worn by 
the frequent passage of the natives 
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with their mules and camels. The 
few paved roads, built by the Ital- 
ians, soon fell into disrepair. Some- 
thing is now being done to improve 


them by the Imperial Highway 
Commission. under the _ direction 
of American engineers. Interurban 


buses travel regularly over these 
roads, but the hotels at the various 
bus-stops are such that no average 
European would stay a night if he 
could help it. Usually there are no 
linens—if there are, it is inadvisable 
to use them because of bedbugs. 
Washing facilities are most primitive, 
sometimes consisting of a pump in 
the yard. 

The outside world is told much 
that is true of the picturesque side 
of Ethiopia, and much that is untrue 
of political and social conditions. 
Recently, the son of the Ethiopian 
Ambassador to Washington de- 
clared, “We have a working democ- 
racy.” Had he been questioned, he 
would have had to admit that all the 
members of both houses of Parlia- 
ment, and all members of municipal 
bodies, are appointed. No elections 
are held. No public meetings can 
be held without permission, which 
means in fact that they are very sel- 
dom held, and then only when spon- 
sored by some Government depart- 
ment and speakers approved before- 





hand. Even in private conversation, 
one has to be careful. There is a 
man now serving a term of eighteen 
months in prison for hinting that 
Ethiopia was not in all respects a 
“civilized” country. 

There is practically no press in 
Ethiopia. No books are published. 
The officially published Guide Ad- 
dis Ababa lists nine “newspapers” ; 
there are no others in any other part 
of the country. These “newspapers” 
include two tiny religious monthlies 
issued by the Coptic Church, the 
monthly Negarit Gazeta, which mere- 
ly prints Government announcements, 
and the Progress, of which I was 
Editor. There is also a “daily” con- 
sisting of a couple of mimeographed 
sheets, with a deliberately restricted 
circulation. I quit Progress because 
the censor, a holdover from Fascist 
times, persistently killed everything 
in the paper except market reports, 
steamship and airline services, etc., 
and finally “advised” that we should 
run only an advertising sheet with a 
few pictures. His “advice” is im- 
perative. No newspaper can be pub- 
lished without a license, and new 
licenses are always refused. The 
combined circulation of all of Ethi- 
opia’s newspapers was recently stated 
to be 1,600, which I personally be- 
lieve to be an exaggerated figure. 

As an editor myself, I was told we 
must always support the Govern- 
ment, and must never publish any- 
thing political. I accepted the view 
that it was better to begin by having 
an organ through which the Govern- 
ment could explain its policy to the 
literate section of the population. 
But even this was not tolerated, and 
I gave up the attempt. On the other 
hand, the loudspeakers blare out to 
street crowds such news as the cen- 
sor allows. 

It is easy to have great demonstra- 
tions in favor of whatever the Gov- 
ernment desires, such as union with 
Eritrea. They will demonstrate for 
that or anything else so as to curry 
favor with the authorities. I was 
expected to take part in a demonstra- 
tion demanding union with Eritrea, 
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ETHIOPIA CONTINUED 


which I did, and also in the rejoic- 
ings which followed the UN decision 
in favor of federation, which I think 
was the wisest solution. The remark- 
able thing about the demonstrations 
was the apparent unanimity of the 
people, and especially the unbounded 
enthusiasm of the Mohammedans. It 
was ludicrous that the Mohammedans 
should be enthusiastically supporting 
the bringing of a people, at least half 
Mohammedan, under the rule of a 
Christian government against which 
they had a traditional antagonism. 

Public meetings can only be held 
with the permission of the provincial 
government; in applying for permis- 
sion, the object of the meeting and 
the names of the speakers must be 
revealed. Indeed, Ethiopians never 
think of holding meetings except at 
official instigation. 

No political parties exist, and 
neither the debates of Parliament 
nor the proceedings in the law courts 
are ever made public. 

The Emperor’s ministers show no 
appreciation of his _ enlightened 
ideals, and he has to fight a reaction- 
ary church which strongly opposed 
him when he made slavery illegal. 
This Coptic faith combines a quaint 
Christianity with the grossest super- 
stition, including devil worship. 

The excellent school system, for 
which the Emperor deserves a lot of 
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credit, touches a small number of 
boys. (The Ministry of Education 
says 60,000 out of an estimated popu- 
lation of 15,000,000, but this in- 
cludes tiny village schools, often with 
one teacher.) The teachers them- 
selves are mostly in a deplorable state 
of ignorance and superstition. One 
of the better ones, now headmaster 
of a large village school, formerly 
taught in my school; he warned me 
solemnly against taking the boys 
swimming, because the devils would 


pull all of us down and drown us. 

Such men constitute the vast ma- 
jority of the native teachers. A class 
of them laughed at me when I told 
them the world was round. One 
who was finally converted to the 
round-world theory told me half his 
pupils left school because their par- 
ents would not allow them to be 
taught such heathenish nonsense. An- 
other of my teachers, when ill, pre- 
ferred a witch doctor to the Euro- 
pean physician I sent. 

The gabars, or tenant farmers, 
constitute the vast mass of the popu- 
lation. Their standard of life is in- 
credibly low. On the other hand, 
the wealthy landlords and official 
classes try to live as they think 
Europeans live. They often dress 
in European clothes, and their houses 
are bungalows, either leftovers from 
the Italian occupation or built by 
contractors who are often Italians. 
In the home of a wealthy ras, who 
owns several palaces and large es- 
tates, I have been shown into a filthy 
bathroom which would disgrace a 
tramp’s lodging. Visiting a high of- 
ficial of the Sovereign Empire of 
Ethiopia, I met cocks and hens and a 
goat in the entrance to his parlor. We 
discussed business over a_ glass- 
topped table. 

“Haven’t I got a nice table?” 
asked the aristocrat proudly. 





BIG SHOT 


Czech artists are carving a ninety-foot-high statue of Stalin. 
It will have a head more than five feet long and shoes about the 


same size—News item. 


Here’s Stalin, now, as big as life, 


In fact a good deal bigger. 


Carved out of stone with axe and hnife, 


He cuts a mighty figger. 


Full ninety feet, he dominates 


(His wont) the land below. 


With five-foot head, he surely rates 
The name “long-headed Joe.” 


And then, of course, there are those shoes 


Of matching size, to suit. 


The eager sculptors cannot lose, 


And Joe gets quite a boot. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


“Even in this age of the welfare state,” said the British Minister 
of Supply, “interplanetary travel is a service for which the 


Government does not yet accept responsibility.”—News item. 


Are you planning a trip, friend, 
To Mars or to Venus? 


Intending to skip, friend? 


Well, sir, just between us 


Though your dream is of space ships 
And rockets and such, 


And on paper you trace ships 


With gear and with clutch, 


What you'll go, fast or slow, on 


Already is known. 
Just what will you go on? 
You'll go on your own! 


—Richard Armour 
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New Facts on 
Spain's Civil War 


By Victor Alba 


Mexico City 


“In setting forth the truth of 
Russia’s relationship to the Span- 
ish Civil War, I shall not be mo- 
tivated by a desire to justify the 
part I played. The debased char- 
acter of Kremlin policies covered 
with dirt all of us who had any- 
thing to do with carrying them 
out.” 

HUS BEGINS the book, ] Was a 

Minister of Stalin, by Jesus Her- 
nandez, former Spanish Communist 
leader, which has just appeared in 
Mexico. 

Hernandez was active in the Span- 
ish Communist party from the age of 
fourteen, and was trained in Moscow. 
In 1931, he became editor of the 
daily Mundo Obrero, 
from which he rose to the top of the 
Red hierarchy. He was a Politburo 
member, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion during the Civil War, then Com- 
missioner General of the Armies— 
with authority over their command- 
er, General Miaja—and, while exiled 
in Russia, Spanish representative to 
the Comintern. 

Later sent to Mexico, Hernandez 
spoke out against the Kremlin’s op- 
erations in Spain and was expelled 
from Red ranks. But it was not until 
he wrote this book that he told the 
full truth. Hernandez was a close 


Communist 


collaborator of the famous triumvir- 
ate of Soviet agents which included 
the Argentine Codovila, the Russian 
Stepanov, and the Italian Togliatti. 
He was also an intimate of such GPU 
leaders in Spain as the Russian Orlov, 
the Hungarian Geré, and the Italian 
Sormenti-Vidale-Contreras. His book, 
then, is history from the inside. 
Hernandez relates, for example, 
how Orlov told him to order the 
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Chief of Police, Colonel Ortega, a 
Communist, to arrest the leader of 
the anti-Stalinist POUM (Party of 
Marxist Unity), Andres Nin. Hernan- 
dez refused, but Orlov succeeded in 
getting Ortega to act nevertheless. 
What has not hitherto been known is 
that Nin was tortured for two weeks 
in Orlov’s house in the Alcala of 
Henares, near Madrid. Nin withstood 
this ordeal, refusing to “confess” to 
having a “liaison” with Franco. 

Having failed to secure “proof” 
that the anti-Communists were tied 
up with the Fascists, Orlov did not 
know what to do. But Sormenti- 
Vidale-Contreras had a bright idea. 
He contrived to have Nin kidnaped 
by a battalion of Germans from the 
International Brigade. After Nin was 
assassinated, the Communists an- 
nounced that Nazi agents disguised 
as International Brigadiers had car- 
ried him off to Berlin. 

Orlov, says Hernandez, also at- 
tempted an attack on the Socialist 
leader, Indalecio Prieto, then Min- 
ister of Defense, on Moscow’s orders. 
The plan failed to mature because 
the Spanish Politburo, with the ex- 
ception of “La Pasionaria,” was op- 
posed. 

But Hernandez’s most important 
revelations are political. He repro- 
duces a conversation with Duclos and 
Togliatti, wherein the former re- 
marked that the U.S.S.R. had stopped 
aiding Republican Spain because it 
feared offending the French and Brit- 
ish Governments. “These,” added 
Duclos, “are the opinions of the Sov- 
iet Ambassador in Paris.” Hernandez 
comments wryly: 

“If, during the first weeks of the 

Civil War, Stalin had sent us arms 


instead of advisers and _ techni- 
cians, we could have beaten the 
enemy once and for all.” 
Hernandez reveals that Communist 
participation in Largo Caballero’s 
government, in 1936, was ordered by 
Moscow, but accepted unenthusiastic- 
ally by the Spanish Politburo. Later, 
Moscow suggested—it did not dare 


order—the abandonment of _ this 
policy. Why? 
“Because,” writes Hernandez, 


“this withdrawal [of the CP from 
Caballero’s cabinet—V. A.] would 
shove the Republic further toward 
catastrophe. And Moscow wanted 
to wind up the Spanish Civil War 
in order to get on with the nego- 
tiations with Hitler.” 

Hernandez adds, writing of the 
Battle of the Ebro, where 70,000 lives 
were lost in two months of fighting: 

“Is it possible that the Soviet 
military advisers did not know 
that pushing us into this battle 
was forcing us to commit suicide? 
They knew it well.” 

Then came the deluge. 

Juan Negrin, advised by the Soviet 
agents named above, gave orders to 
the Communists everywhere—even 
after the loss of Barcelona. The latter 
led to the setting up of the Junta of 
Defense in March 1939. Here the 
Communists held power. They could 
have dominated this last muster of 
non-Communist Republicans. But 
they did nothing. Togliatti did not 
issue an order to march against the 
Junta. Why? 

Dmitri Manuilsky explained to 
Hernandez later in Moscow: 

“We are justified in criticizing 
Ercoli-Togliatti for many things, 
but not for his order surrendering 
our positions on March 5. The war 
had been lost by the Republic. 
Ercoli merely demonstrated that 
the Communists did not possess 
enough troops and arms to face 
Franco. On the other hand, he 
created the conditions for bring- 
ing the war to an end and leaving 
the field to the Junta.” 

It was this same Manuilsky who, 
when asked by Hernandez to help 
Spanish Communist refugees, replied: 

“Tt is a problem for the Inter- 
national Red Cross.” 

Is any comment necessary ? 





By Alfred Joachim Fischer 


EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 


Marshal Alexander Papagos speaks out on peace and war 


ATHENS 

T IS ALWAYS an adventure to meet 

for the first time a personality who 
is making current history. Field Mar- 
shal Alexander Papagos, Greece’s new 
Premier, is doing just that—at least 
in the opinion of his people—by giv- 
ing them their first stable postwar 
government. And he is also fulfilling 
thereby, I am told, a prediction made 
about him years ago by Kemal At- 
aturk. 

Why do the Greeks put great trust 
in Alexander Papagos? Part of the 
answer is to be found in his career. 

Son of a general, Papagos was 
born in Athens and studied at the 
Brussels Military Academy and the 
Cavalry School of Ypres, where he 
acquired an excellent command of 
French. At 23, he was commissioned 
in the Greek cavalry as a second lieu- 
tenant. 

Papagos saw active service in the 
Balkan Wars, World War I and the 
Anatolian War. In 1918, he was pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel, from 
1927 to 1932 he commanded a cav- 
alry division, and in 1934 he became 
a lieutenant general and Inspector 
General of cavalry. 

Two years later, when Papagos was 
made Inspector General of the Greek 
Army, there was barely enough muni- 
tions and food to last Greek soldiers 
a week. He swiftly reorganized the 
entire Army and soon remedied that 
situation. 

By the time Mussolini attacked 
Greece on October 28, 1940, Greek 
defenses had been so well organized 
by Papagos—he had already been 
Minister of Defense and was now 
Chief of Stafi—that the Italians were 
forced to retreat. In fact, the Greek 





Army under Papagos pursued the 
Italians right into Albania. 

During the occupation of Greece, 
Papagos refused all sorts of honors 
offered him by the Axis powers and 
instead retired into private life. In 
July 1943, he was arrested by the 
occupation authorities and sent to 
Germany as a hostage, eventually 
ending up in Dachau. There he re- 
mained until the war was over. 

At the invitation of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, Papagos went to America 
in 1946 and was hailed as a hero. 
A year later, he was made a full gen- 
eral, and, on January 20, 1949, his 
name was inscribed on a tablet de- 
scribing the greatest martial achieve- 
ments of the Greek nation. About 
that time, he took supreme command 
of the Army and ended the Red-in- 
spired guerrilla war which had par- 
alyzed the country since 1946. 

For that accomplishment he was 
promoted to field marshal, a rank 
conferred on no other Greek except 
King Constantine for his services in 
the Balkan Wars when he was Crown 
Prince. In 1950, Papagos became 
head of the newly organized National 
Defense Staff and Commander-in- 
chief of the newly unified armed serv- 
ices. 

He resigned from the latter post on 
May 31, 1951, with the intention of 
retiring. For a long time, he had been 
resisting all attempts.to push him 
into politics, as had General Eisen- 
hower in the United States (who, 
incidentally, was elected President 
three days before Papagos became 
Prime Minister). But the instability 
and weakness of the governments 
which had rapidly succeeded each 
other since the war, and which in- 





PAPAGOS: FOUGHT MUSSOLINI, TOO 


vited a renewal of the Communist 
danger, prompted him to change his 
mind. 

Papagos formed a new party, the 
Greek Rally, which immediately at- 
tracted individuals and groups of all 
political shades. In its first electoral 
test, in 1951, it won 114 out of 256 
Parliamentary seats. The Marshal, 
however, refused to join a coalition 
then proposed to him, convinced that 
Greece’s salvation depended upon a 
strong government. 

A year later, under a new electoral 
system, the Greek Rally obtained al- 
most 50 per cent of the total vote 
and 240 out of a total of 300 seats. 

Our interview took place in the 
Prime Minister’s office, which is sit- 
uated behind the House of Parlia- 
ment. Papagos, who celebrated his 
70th birthday on January 1, looked 
to me at least ten years younger. He 
is tall and broad-shouldered, and uses 
gestures sparingly. At the outset, we 
conversed in English through an in- 
terpreter, but suddenly he switched 
to German, in which he is fluent. 
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WITH GREECE'S PREMIER 


“Does Greece,” I began, “have the 
economic strength to maintain its 
gigantic military budget?” This 
amounts to 40 per cent of all national 
expenditures. 

“In view of Greece’s geographical 
position, the rearmament of her 
neighbors, and the determination of 
our people to preserve their inde- 
pendence at any price, the main- 
tenance of high defense expenditures 
is unfortunately unavoidable,” the 
Marshal answered. “Our determina- 
tion does not depend on Allied aid. 
We are certain, however, that our 
loyal allies realize the country’s diffi 
culties and will give us enough as. 
sistance to make our defense burden 
less onerous.” 

Since there has been much specu- 
lation as to whether any of the satel- 
lites will follow Yugoslavia’s example, 
I asked Papagos whether he thought 
this might happen in neighboring 
Albania, and what the free world 
could do to encourage Albania to de- 
fect from the Soviet bloc. 

He replied: 

“The greater the defense effort of 
the democratic camp, and the greater 
its determination to deal with the 
Communist threat, the easier will it 
become for enslaved nations to make 
up their minds to follow Yugoslavia’s 
example.” 

Continual military discussions be- 
tween Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia 
have given rise to hopes for more ac- 
tive Yugoslav participation in the 
defense of this region. “How much,” 
I asked Papagos, “would that affect 
chances of resistance to Soviet aggres- 
sion?” 

“Yugoslav participation in the de- 
fense of the Balkans is so important 
that, in my opinion, it would have a 
decisive influence on the outcome of 
a possible war, not only in the Balkan 
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sector but in Europe as a whole.” “If 
this participation is guaranteed in 
advance,” the Premier added, “it 
may remove altogether the specter of 
war.” 

“What can the West do to help the 
defense of this area?” 

“The strengthening of the defen- 
sive forces of Greece, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia well in advance”—he 
stressed those two words—‘is the 
surest means of safeguarding the 
Western Mediterranean basin against 
any attack from the north.” 

Field Marshal Papagos takes a 
very positive attitude toward inclu- 
sion of the Federal German Repub- 
lic in NATO: 

“The military organization and 
strengthening of democratic Germany 
within the framework of NATO is, in 
my view, a basic prerequisite for 
Western defense.” 

I asked further whether the cre- 
ation of two German armies—one in 
the East and another in the West— 
would not make for a dangerous sit- 
uation. To this he replied: 

“Certainly the existence of an East 
German army constitutes a danger. 
It is equally certain, however, that 
the absence of a West German army 
integrated into NATO would aggra- 
vate this danger rather than lessen it.” 

“Is Greece satisfied with the 
amount of U.S. military aid she is 
getting?” I queried Papagos. 

“American military aid has saved 
Greece,” he stated categorically. 
“This will never be forgotten by the 
Greek people. Naturally, there are 
some deficiencies, but these will cer- 
tainly be overcome.” 

On the internal danger of Commu- 
nism, the Premier declared: 

“Military Communism in Greece 
was routed in 1949, A stable govern- 
ment, a clean administration and 


economic recovery, all of which the 
elections of last November 16 as- 
sured, will rob Communist propa- 
ganda of its arguments and the Com- 
munist conspiracy in general of its 
claws.” 

I was interested to know, after the 
heavy toll taken by the guerrilla war, 
whether the new government would 
continue the policy of reconciliation 
of its predecessor, and whether the 
EDA, the neo-Communist _ party, 
would be permitted to continue its 
activities. 

Premier Papagos was most em- 
phatic in his answer: 

“The argument of our opponents 
during the election was that we would 
set up a dictatorship and exile all 
Communists and left-wingers. The 
people voted us into office with 240 
deputies out of 300. Yet we have 
neither installed a dictatorship nor 
arrested anyone. Those who comply 
with the laws of the state, as applied 
to individuals or parties, will not be 
molested. All are equally well aware, 
however, that I shall tolerate neither 
crimes nor threats against the secur- 
ity of the country.” 

Noting the many rumors about a 
rift between the Government and the 
King, I asked Papagos about the 
present status of the two. 

“I am the Prime Minister of a 
constitutional monarchy,” he replied. 
“The Royal Family is loved by the 
people. Personally, I have been and 
shall continue to be an advocate of 
the institution of royalty and a de- 
voted friend of the Royal Family.” 

In this respect, Papagos resembles 
Churchill, as in others he does 
Ataturk. I departed from his office 
with the feeling that perhaps, in this 
old soldier, Greece has found a 
source of strength she has lacked for 
all too many years. 





WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Norbert Muhlen 
On Germany 


CHAMBERLIN 


MERICAN READERS are fortunate 

in having such a_ thoroughly 
good. first-hand, sensitive and bal- 
anced picture of the two postwar Ger- 
manys as Norbert Muhlen’s The Re- 
turn of Germany: A Tale of Two 
Countries (Henry Regnery, $4.50). 
Mr. Muhlen is well known to readers 
of THe New Leaner. He is a Ger- 
Catholic refugee 
Nazism, now an American citizen, 
who has spent much time in Germany 
since the end of the war. 

With his German roots and his 
new American psychology, he is able 
to achieve a fairer view of Ger- 
man-Western relations than the aver- 
age American or the average German 
is usually able to reach. He sees the 
faults and limitations on both sides 
and ends on a note of prophetic judg- 


man-born from 


ment which is likely to meet the test 
of future events: 

“Germany is still ready to take 
the road America opens to her; 
what is not possible (although our 
diplomats seem to think it is, and 
act accordingly) is to bind a free 
Germany to the West without 
binding the West and ourselves to 
a free Germany.” 


The two countries Mr. Muhlen re- 
ports on are East and West Germany, 
and the contrast is between unrelieved 
black and various shades of gray. 
Political terror and economic ex- 
ploitation have reduced East Ger- 
many to the position of one of the 
most depressed of the satellite states. 

The author cites a mass of figures 
and facts reported in the controlled 
East German press to show how low 
the East German standard of living 
has become as a result of ruthless 
Soviet pillage and exploitation in 
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many forms: Soviet troops living 
in free quarters, large quantities of 
production siphoned off every year 
> Soviet agencies 
taking over many factories, stores and 
other productive enterprises and 
skimming off the profits. 

What he says on this subject finds 
eloquent confirmation in the stream 
of fugitives from East Germany to 
the bare refugee camps of West Ber- 
lin—70,000 during the first two 
months of this year. This is far in 
excess of the rate of East-West migra- 
tion in previous years and indicates 


for “reparations,” 


that living conditions are becoming 
less, not more, tolerable in the Soviet 
Zone. It also indicates that, given a 
realistic attitude toward rearming in 
West Germany, East Germany might 
well be the first Soviet satellite to 
break away. For the East Germans 
suffer under a double burden: the 
hardships and deprivations which 
Communism always brings and the 
specific oppression and exploitation 
of Germans by Russians. 

The author gives an admirably bal- 
anced and realistic picture of West 
Germany. Hearty, back-slapping. 
grass-roots social democracy of the 
Midwestern American type has not 
prevailed; the experiences of Nazism 
and war and the early phase of oc- 
cupation have left a good deal of 
political apathy and cynicism. Ger- 
mans still, in the author’s opinion, 
have too much respect for die Obrig- 
keiten, the authorities, and too little 
feeling that the authorities are there to 
serve them, not to order them about. 

On the other hand, there is no 
serious neo-Nazi movement. The 
author justly criticizes the bias of 


some American newspapers which 
play up the election of a single ex. 
Nazi to some public office and over. 
look the tremendous number of anti- 
Nazis who were elected at the same 
time. He pays a well-deserved tribute 
to Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s 
single-handed fight for “integration, 
internationalism and active defense 
of European freedom”—a fight 
which, in the face of many obstacles, 
got the European Army treaty 
through the Bundestag. 

More questionable is Muhlen’s 
statement that “Adenauer helped to 
put an end to liberal capitalism in 
Germany.” All such terms are vague 
—especially in a country like West 
Germany, obliged to resort to ex 
treme measures in order to support 
the enormous flood of destitute refu 
gees. But it is my impression tha 
there is still more “liberal capitalism’ 
in West Germany than in any Euro 
pean country except Switzerland and 
Belgium. 

Muhlen’s book is all the more valu 
able because there are still some 
readers for the kind of pernicious 
trash represented by Germany Plots 
with the Kremlin, by one T. H. 
Tetens. Of the contents of this book 
I feel no need to speak, since Mr 
Muhlen himself demolished it most 
effectively in a recent issue of THH 
New Leaper. But what is one to 
think when a reviewer in the Ne 
York Times Book Review announces 
that he “agrees with Mr. Tetens’s mai 
convictions that our German polic 
is hazardous and fundamentally ill 
conceived; that a powerful German 
will almost certainly seek an alliance 
with the Soviet Union . . . that we 
are, in the long run, probably en 
dangering Western Europe with ou 
current policy.” 

Does this not recall unpleasant 
memories of the critical time in the 
Chinese Civil War, when individuals 
with the political sympathies of Owen 
Lattimore and Edgar Snow estab- 
lished almost a monopoly on re 
views in influential media of books 
dealing with China? And what a ride 
they took the American people for! 
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THIRTIETH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


FREEDOM IN 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


A Discussion of 
* Heresy « Civil Liberties 
x Conspiracy * McCarthyism 
* Security Risks »* CP Teachers 
* Campus ‘Fear’ _«* Loyalty Oaths 
* Blacklisting * Foreign Critics 


By SIDNEY HOOK 
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FREEDOM IN 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


Preface by the Editors 


The Editors of THe New Leaper are proud 
to present as a special dividend to our 
readers Sidney Hook’s “Freedom in 
American Culture,” specially adapted by 
him from a chapter of his forthcoming 
book, Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No!, to 
be published next month by the John 
Day Company. We have selected this 
section from among others’ equally 
cogent because of its special concern to 
the liberal movement in America and to 
that segment of public opinion which 
is convinced that the basic issue of the 
day is freedom ys. Communism. In the 
struggle around that issue, reactionaries 
of every hue are the unwitting allies of 
the Kremlin; they can take the lead only if liberals 
lose by default of knowledge, intelligence or courage. 
In its acuity of analysis and reasonableness of 
conclusion, Dr. Hook’s discussion seems to us to 
present an intelligent and militant liberal position 
for our time. In Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No!, this 
discussion follows another chapter dealing with the 
dangers of cultural vigilantism, which our readers 
will also find valuable; it precedes a chapter urging 
amendment of the Smith Act. The second part of the 
book presents the case for academic freedom. 
Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No! is Dr. Hook’s first 
full-length book devoted exclusively to contemporary 
affairs. Better known as the Chairman of the 
Graduate Department of Philosophy at New York 
University, Dr. Hook is also the author of The 
Metaphysics of Pragmatism, Toward the Under- 
standing of Karl Marx, From Hegel to Marx, John 
Dewey—An_ [Intellectual Portrait, Reason, Social 
Myths and Democracy, The Hero in History and 





Education for Modern Man. His articles 
have appeared in the New York Times 
Magazine, the Journal of Philosophy, 
Partisan Review and Commentary, as 
well as in THe New Leaner, to which he 
has been a regular contributor for al- 
most two decades. Dr. Hook aroused 
international interest in March 1949, 
when he organized (along with Dr. 
George S. Counts and others) a protest 
of intellectual leaders against the Stalin- 
ist “Peace Conference” then being held 
at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
This protest was the genesis of the inter- 
national Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
founded in Berlin in June 1950. Dr. 
Hook was one of its founders, and became the first 
chairman of the American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom when it was established shortly thereafter. 
He is still an active member of its executive board. 

In writing Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No!, Dr. 
Hook has stated: “Liberals have too often fallen 
back on slogans instead of coming to grips with the 
tasks that must be solved to give both freedom and 
security. Instead of formulating liberal alternatives 
to the crude illiberal solutions of the cultural and 
political vigilantes, lamentation and rhetoric have 
filled the air. In some quarters, there has been some- 
thing like a failure of political nerve, a scurrying 
for cover with loud outcries that the police state is 
here or is coming. This in turn becomes an excuse 
for not thinking and acting intelligently.” Although 
we are not sure we agree with every one of Dr. 
Hook’s conclusions, we endorse the spirit of his in- 
quiry and hope this special section contributes to 
more intelligent action on today’s challenging issues. 
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T IS NOW APPARENT except to the hopelessly doctrinaire 
. the basic issue underlying the international con- 
flict is not capitalism or socialism or imperialism but 
whether free culture is to survive. Stalin or Malenkov— 
the issue still remains. What exists in the Soviet Union 
and its satellites is not socialism; what exists in Great 
Britain and the United States is not capitalism as so- 
cialists traditionally understood it; and the imperialisms 
of yesteryear are gradually being replaced either by in- 
dependent national states or by a new type of Soviet ex- 
ploitation more systematic and ruthless than most of the 
imperialisms democrats have always denounced. Eco- 
nomic questions still have vast importance, but they have 
become subordinated to questions posed by the politics 
of freedom. 

Socialists who do not live by dogma but use exper- 
ience to test their beliefs recognize this. “There is a lot 
of loose talk,” Clement Attlee recently said, “about the 
United States from people who refer to American imper- 
ialism and similar phrases, but no country in history 
has ever made greater efforts to help other countries than 
the United States has done in the last six years.” (Time, 
June 16, 1952) These efforts have not been motivated by 
philanthropy alone. But neither have they been part of a 
strategy of imperial conquest, or of world domination 
on the Nazi and Soviet models. 

The United States has been slow to awaken to the fact 
that its own existence as a free culture is threatened by 
the programmatic declaration of enmity on the part of 
the Kremlin rulers and the political measures they have 
adopted to give it force. This enmity rests on the fan- 
atically held conviction that their empire is not safe as 
long as any large nation remains outside the orbit of Bol- 
shevik power. The United States was even slower in grasp- 
ing the extent and intensity of the Kremlin’s assault on 
American culture in preparation for the dénouement the 
Communist leaders consider inevitable. Very few in this 
country even now know the variety and complexity of the 
techniques of propaganda, indoctrination, infiltration, 
espionage and sabotage which the Kremlin has at its com- 
mand, and which it has unleashed through its open and 
concealed fifth columns against American democracy 
at home and abroad. 

Stung, however, by the espionage revelations which 
helped break American monopoly of atomic weapons, by 
the triumphs of Communism in Asia, by events like the 
Communist coup d’état in Czechoslovakia, the blockade 
of West Berlin, and the invasion of South Korea, the 
United States slowly began to move to defend itself 
against the multiple attacks against its security mounted 
by the best propaganda machine and espionage apparatus 
the world has ever seen. (The truth is that it is here and 
not in its Five-Year Plans that the Kremlin has enjoyed 
its greatest technological triumphs.) 

This movement of defense has not only been slow, but 
blundering and contradictory, often more productive of 
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LIBERALS HATED NAZIS MORE THAN BOLSHEVIKS 





excited rhetoric than of intelligent practical devices to 
meet specific dangers. Private citizens have rushed in to 
remedy affairs seemingly neglected by Government agen- 
cies with foolish and reckless proposals. What is worse. 
some legislators have been guilty of irresponsible de- 
nunciations and of methods taken from the arsenal of 
Communist slander. Senator McCarthy’s name has be- 
come a symbol of this irresponsibility. To be sure, not 
all of McCarthy’s charges have been false. But his indis- 
criminate use of the term “Communist” and his insinua- 
tion that those who oppose his shotgun methods are them- 
selves infected with Communism has made intelligent 
discussion and policy in dealing with Communists well- 
nigh impossible and terrorized the innocent perhaps more 
than the guilty. 


THE REACTION AGAINST McCARTHY 

Other citizens, reacting to this irresponsibility, angrily 
deny that there is any occasion for special concern. They 
cry out against hysteria and believe that we have no 
more to fear from Communists than we have from 
witches. Indeed, a whole library has been published de- 
signed to prove that it is not Communism, but fear of 
Communism, which threatens our democracy. Indeed, so 
sharply have they reacted that they have failed to ob- 
serve that, at the very time the United States is striving 
to lead the worldwide struggle of the free world, Amer- 
ican society has itself become the object of a massed 
attack on the ground that its democratic traditions are 
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either dead or dying. Every national failing, every dis- 
crepancy between American ideals and performance, 
every instance of social injustice is now cited as evidence 
by a swelling chorus throughout the world, and even in 
this country, that there is really little freedom left to de- 
fend. It is merely hypocritical pretense, we often hear it 
declared, to regard America as a champion of the free 
way of life. And I am not now referring to the Kirchwey- 
del Vayo line imposed on the once liberal Nation, accord- 





SYMPATHY FOR ALGER HISS IS STILL WIDESPREAD 


ing to which the fumbling efforts to preserve both democ- 
racy and security spell “the rise of a new fascism.” 

This developing mood, unless checked by calm reflec- 
tion, is certain to produce extremely mischievous results. 

To appreciate what has taken place, it is necessary to 
go back a short twenty years ago, when American pub- 
lic opinion was just becoming aroused by Hitler’s do- 
mestic terror and threat of foreign expansion. In his 
efforts to justify the Nazi persecution of Jews and other 
“non-Aryans,” Goebbels made extensive reference to 
the disabilities under which Negroes suffered in the 
United States. Through films, articles, lectures, Nazi 
propagandists censured Americans for their hypocrisy. 
Nor did they neglect stressing the slums and other seamy 
sides of American life, going so far as to revive pictures 
of Hoovertowns from the days of the Depression. None- 
theless, Nazi propaganda utterly failed. Despite the ad- 
mitted injustices and inequalities of American life, in- 
telligent people the world over, particularly in Europe, 
recognized that political means for the amelioration of 
these conditions existed, and that in many respects they 
were rapidly improving. On the other hand, Nazi cul- 
tural terror was almost total and no political freedom 
existed to check or reverse it. 
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With some modifications, the same propaganda line is 
now being employed by the Soviet Union, and circulated 
with a brazenness and virulence never matched by the 
Nazis—but this time with impressive effects on large 
sectors of non-Communist opinion in Western Europe 
and England. The intellectual classes, scientists, men of 
letters, teachers, publicists—who play a greater role in 
influencing public opinion abroad than their opposite 
numbers in this country—have been especially responsive 
to the Communist campaign of defamation. Many of 
them are under no illusion about the state of Soviet cul- 
ture and its total repressions. But they have become 
convinced that the processes of American political free- 
dom no longer function as in the past, that the critical 
safeguards and mechanisms by which American de- 
mocracy has remedied abuses and evils in its body politic 
have been undermined, if not destroyed, by an hysterical 
anti-Communist fever. Even many Americans who are 
non-Communist have been repeating this line. 


A ‘Reign of Terror’? 


A PRIME RESPONSIBILITY for this state of affairs can 
without doubt be attributed to what has actually 
been happening in the United States. Zealous individuals 
and groups, expressing themselves with anger and unre- 
straint on the shortcomings of national policy and leader- 
ship, have been guilty of “cultural vigilantism.” In addi- 
tion, exaggerated reports and unfounded accusations that 
make sensational newspaper headlines set up multiple 
echoes abroad. In consequence, someone has ironically 
observed that Senator McCarthy’s charges have had the 
boomerang effect of convincing many people both abroad 
and at home that it is enough to be accused by him of be- 
ing a “Red agent” to earn the accolade of a devoted and 
loyal public servant. Anyone who has canvassed public 
opinion abroad can testify that McCarthy and McCarran 
(because of certain provisions of the Immigration Law) 
have been God’s gift to anti-American, if not pro-Com- 
munist, propaganda in Western Europe. 

If anything, all this testifies to an unregimented cul- 
ture, particularly when it is directed against the Federal 
Government. Unfortunately, most Europeans are badly 
informed about the structure of the American Republic 
and the division of federal powers. Any silly demand by 
some Superintendent of Education in a distant state, or 
an arbitrary pronouncement by a local police chief which 
he has no authority to enforce, or an asinine speech on 
the floor of a state legislative chamber or in Congress, 
is often blazoned forth abroad as an expression of na- 
tional policy. The demand of a local group of citizens, 
exercising their political right to form voluntary associa- 
tions and their natural right to make fools of themselves, 
that the local library withdraw a Communist book or 
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periodical, is equated with the official policy of Commu- 
nist regimes in continuously censoring the publication 
and distribution of books in every field. Nor must we 
overlook the effects of the stupid delay and sometimes de- 
nial of visas to some distinguished non-Communists, and 
the well-advertised hardships of the security and loyalty 
program, which raise large and difficult issues that have 
still not been adequately met. 

But just as responsible for the misleading impression 
of the current state of affairs in America are the exag- 
gerations of critics reporting the American scene. No less 
a person than Bertrand Russell, in a communication in the 
Manchester Guardian last year, wrote: 


“In Germany under Hitler, and in Russia under 
Stalin, nobody ventured to pass a political remark 
without first looking behind the door to make sure no 
one was listening. This used to be considered a mark 
of a police state. It is no longer, for when I last visited 
America I found the same state of things there.” 

And not long after, in the New York Sunday Times 


Magazine, he added: “In America, almost as much as in 
Russia, you must think what your neighbor thinks or 
rather what your neighbor thinks it pays to think.” Since 
writing the above, but also after his exchange with the 
editors of THE New Leaper, Mr. Russell explained in a 
letter to the Manchester Guardian that he does not be- 
lieve that conditions here are as bad as in the Soviet 
Union. But this has not prevented him from asserting 
that a “reign of terror” exists in the United States. The 
effect of this phrase is precisely to reintroduce into the 
minds of his readers the cultural equation he disavows. 
An injustice, of course, is an injustice whether it hap- 
pens occasionally to one person or to millions systematic- 
ally. But except when writing about the United States, Mr. 
Russell would not dream of designating with the expres- 
sion “a reign of terror” the scattered events of injustice, 
administrative foolishness and hardship which provoked 





his outburst and which are remediable by due process of 
law or by due constitutional process, neither of which 
has been abridged. 

Professing a friendship for America and a vital con- 
cern in preserving its freedom, Mr. Russell expresses 
this friendship and concern by writing: 

“Professors of economics who are told that it is their 
duty to indoctrinate the young against Communism 
are considered subversive if they know what the 
doctrines of Communism are; only those who have not 
read Marx are considered competent to combat his 
doctrines by the policemen who have professors at 
their mercy.” 

Americans who are unaware of these facts, says Mr. 
Russell, are like the Germans who were ignorant of what 
went on in Nazi concentration camps. Those who deny 
that these are the facts are worse than ignorant; they 
wish to destroy American freedom. The only fact Mr. 
Russell cites is one case of apparent injustice under the 
loyalty program described in an American magazine of 
large circulation. On the strength of this, and presumably 
a few other cases widely discussed in the American press, 
Mr. Russell asserts there are “many thousands” of such 
cases not known to Americans but known to Europeans. 
“The shocking things that are done in America are known 
in every country of the Eastern Hemisphere although 
most Americans remain unaware of them.” One wonders 
who informs Europeans about what happens in the 
United States, and, if they learn these things from read- 
ing the American press, how most Americans can re- 
main unaware of them. 

Barely a few months after Mr. Russell proclaimed to 
the entire world, and to the delight of neutralists and 
Communists, that the United States was being swept by 
a “reign of terror,” the American Civil Liberties Union as 
well as the American Jewish Committee made public 
reports on the state of civil rights in America in connec- 
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tion with the celebration of the 161st anniversary of Bill 
of Rights Day. Neither organization is inclined to easy 
optimism and they have consistently and properly played 
the role of Cassandra in discussing threats to freedom. 
Although it is admitted that the record is far from shin- 
ing, both organizations express some satisfaction with the 
rate of progress, and a moderate optimism for the future 
progress of civil rights in various fields of American life. 
Indeed, the report of the American Jewish Committee 
states that, especially in the field of racial relations, un- 
precedented progress in maintaining and extending civil 
rights has been achieved in the five-year period from 
1948 to 1953—a period which roughly covers the cold 
war (New York Times, December 15, 1952). Neither re- 
port, it is almost gratuitous to add, received any notice 


abroad. 


WHAT ABOUT THE PROFESSORS? 


Mr. Russell as a visitor may not have experienced a 
representative side of American life. But what shall we 
say of the following remark of Mr. Robert M. Hutchins: 
“Everywhere in the U.S., university professors, whether 
or not they have tenure, are silenced by the general 
atmosphere of repression that now prevails” (Ethics, Jan- 
uary 1951). And this at a time when professors have 
actually been more outspoken than ever in the past 
against arbitrary actions by university and state authori- 
ties, as was clearly evidenced in the Universities of Ohio, 
Chicago and California. Aside from a few members of 
the Communist party, the facts are that no professor 
who was in the habit of speaking up five years ago has 
been silenced, many who were silent five years ago are 
speaking up, while those who were silent five, ten, fifteen 
years ago and are still silent cannot be regarded as 
victims of a reign of terror. It is not necessary to gloss 
over the situation or to deny the episodic outbreaks of 
intolerance toward professors with unpopular views 
(when was the U.S. free of them?) to recognize Mr: 
Hutchins’s statement as a fantastic exaggeration. Why, it 
was not so many years ago that college professors were 
regarded by visitors from abroad as “the third sex” in 
American life. Today as a group they are as intellectually 
bold as any profession in the nation. Although criticism 
and attacks on schools and teachers have come from 
all quarters, professors are giving an excellent account of 
themselves in rejoinder and counter-attack. 

Now and again, other individuals, some even in offi- 
cial posts, take up Mr. Hutchins’s cry and assert that 
American college teachers are petrified with fear, un- 
willing to discuss controversial issues or to protest mea- 
sures of which they disapprove. Many different things 
are here confused. It is true that the number of criticisms 
and attacks on the schools has increased and, here and 
there, some fantastic things have occurred (like the dis- 
missal from a rural college in the West of a temporary 
teacher on a one-year appointment because he signed a 
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petition to the President asking for amnesty for the de- 
fendants convicted under the Smith Act). But it is just as 
true that college teachers have never fought back so 
unitedly, spiritedly and successfully as today. They won 
on the key point in the University of California case; 
they helped put to rout the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities when it sought to check on text- 
books; they are slowly turning the tide against loyalty 
oaths; they have condemned investigations by Congres- 
sional committees often and vigorously. 

To circulate the myth that “everywhere in the US., 
university professors” have been cowed or silenced by 
Senators McCarthy and McCarran or whoever else is 
identified with the spirit of repression is not only to cir- 
culate an untruth but may, if given credence, actually 
contribute to bringing about such a state of affairs. It is 
to discourage teachers from continuing their role as ac- 
tive defenders of academic freedom. My own impression 
is that teachers today are more aroused and more active 
in behalf of academic freedom than they have ever been 
in my thirty-five years of experience as college student 
and teacher. (On the other hand, students who look for- 
ward to Government employment are more cautious about 
joining and signing than they have been in the past. Their 
apathy is bad enough. But it is a far cry from being fear- 
ful. Here, as almost everywhere else, it is not fear of ideas 
that is to be deplored but absence of ideas.) 

The amount of actual repression in colleges cannot 
be assessed by subjective impressions, and even statis- 
tical data are not conclusive because they do not register 
certain imponderables. But without some reference to 
statistical data, subjective impressions are extremely often 
misleading. The best and most recent tables of cases are 
those published by the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure of the American Association of University 
Professors (Bulletin of the AAUP, Spring 1952, p. 109). 
These tables show that there has been no great variation 
in all classes of cases from 1945 to 1951, and a small 
increase in the last year. 

In presenting these tables, the Chairman of Com- 
mittee A attributes the small increase in the number of 
cases in the last year not to ideological or political fac- 
tors but to the usual endemic professional causes. He 
writes: 

“While the members of the staff in the Washington 
office have dealt during the past year with a some- 
what larger than normal number of cases, as the ac- 
companying tables indicate, these have arisen largely 
from the usual types of disagreement between profes- 
sors and their colleagues and from the natural dis- 
locations involved in the transition from the years of 
overload caused by the influx of veterans and the 
diminished enrollments arising from the draft and 
from the calling of reservists to duty” (loc. cit.). 
Despite Mr. Hutchins, this is not a picture of a terror- 

ized profession. 

Even a normally level-headed man like the drama 
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McCARTHY AND STAFF: ‘HE HAS MADE INTELLIGENT POLICY ON COMMUNISM WELL-NIGH IMPOSSIBLE’ 


critic of the New York Times seems to have sucked on 
the mandrake root and narcotized his sense of humor 
and proportion. Commenting last winter on a poor drama 
season in New York, Mr. Brooks Atkinson attributed it 
to Senator McCarthy and to the public denunciations of 
a few actors as stalking horses for the Communist party 
—as if New York never had a poor drama season before. 
He concluded with the charge that the American drama 
was being just as much terrorized by toughs and ruffians 
as the drama in Moscow! The current drama season is 
much better, but, unfortunately, Senator McCarthy seems 
even more ebullient than last year. Mr. Atkinson has 
failed to explain this. 

Some months ago, a professional liberal figure ap- 
peared on a television program on the state of civil liber- 
ties in America. At a moment when the cameras brought 
him so close that one could almost look down his throat, 
he was shouting: “It’s getting so that a man can’t open 
his mouth in this country.” Whether the millions of 
people who got a glimpse of his tonsils appreciated the 
irony of the situation is doubtful. What is certain is that 
millions here, and still more millions abroad, are being 
sold a bill of goods which reads that the political dem- 
agogues, cultural crackpots and obscurantists of differ- 
ent varieties who make the newspaper headlines (in 
virtue of our queer sense of news value) have destroyed 
the structure of American freedom, and that we are now 
living under a cultural terror almost as bad as that 
prevailing in the Soviet Union. 

The notion that there is hardly any difference be- 
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tween American democratic culture and Soviet totali- 
tarian culture, if it becomes more widely accepted in 
Western Europe, may very well be disastrous to current 
efforts—even military efforts—to unify Western defense 
against Communist aggression. And the situation in West- 
ern Europe is bad enough. 


A Psychological Parallel 


O UNDERSTAND the psychological attitude which such 
belief generates, it may be instructive to consider an 
historical parallel of fateful significance. 

From 1929 to 1933, the Kremlin laid down as a canonic 
and mandatory directive for all national satellite Commu- 
nist parties its netorious theory of “social fascism.” Ac- 
cording to this theory, Social Democracy in all its vari- 
ants and Fascism were, in the words of Stalin, “not op- 
posites but twins.” Among its other consequences, this 
doctrine largely contributed to the triumph of Hitler over 
the Weimar Republic. 

The millions whose orthodox political faith led them to 
accept Stalin’s dictum saw no reason to support German 
Social Democracy. Since the doctrine proclaimed that 
the Socialists were no better than Fascists, the choice 
was between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. This split the 
German working class, whose united strength might have 
prevented the accession of Hitler to power and the advent 


of the Second World War. 
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On the other hand, despite their opposition to demo- 
cratic and Social Democratic regimes, the six million 
Communist voters found these regimes endurable, for 
they permitted criticism, social reforms, free trade unions. 
But by accepting Stalin’s doctrine of “social fascism,” 
Communists lost their fear of Hitler, since Hitler, as a 
twin of Social Democracy, could be no worse. They 
blithely expected to follow Hitler into power in the same 
way that Hitler, exploiting the privileges of agitation 
granted by the Weimar Republic, succeeded his predeces- 
sors. Nach Hitler kommen wir! was a favorite slogan. The 
rude awakening and the understanding of the differ- 
ences between Social Democracy and Fascism came to 
many of them only on the execution block and in the 
concentration camps. 


AN EQUALLY FALSE EQUATION 

Although conditions in present day Europe are quite 
different from those that existed before Hitler, the 
psychological and political consequences of belief in 
the monstrously false equation between American democ- 
racy, with all its imperfections, and the Soviet police 
state may be just as disastrous in the current struggle 
for the survival of a free world. The continued existence 
of freedom in Western Europe is dependent upon its 
making common cause with American democracy. Amer- 
ican economic and military aid, on the whole, has had 
no political strings attached. It does not even remotely 
imperil European independence. But if it is believed that 
the world is equally threatened by two different police 
states, then even those Europeans who dislike the Soviet 
Union have no reason, in the event of an extension of 
hostilities, to make common cause with an America which 
(if we are to believe Messrs. Russell, Hutchins and 
others) is barely distinguishable from Stalinist Russia. 
And contrariwise, why worry too much about a Soviet 
victory if, in the end, what Soviet Communism represents 
is not too different from American culture today, in 
which, oddly enough, even its critics, foreign as well as 
domestic, can earn comfortable incomes crying 
fish” to large audiences. 

As we have seen, Mr. Russell assures us that he per- 
sonally recognizes that the impositions making for con- 
formity are greater in the Soviet Union than in the 
United States, and that in the event of a showdown his 
hopes will be with the United States. But I have verified 
again and again that his exaggerations serve to reinforce 
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stinking 


neutralist sentiment abroad, all the more strongly because 
Mr. Russell is so distinguished an anti-Communist. Only 
an extraordinary sense of humor or extraordinary powers 
of observation could have led Mr. Russell to write: “Sen- 
ator McCarthy’s emissaries and his allies in the FBI are 
perpetually snooping, and if by some misfortune you 
were to quote with approval some remark by Jefferson 
you would probably lose your job and find yourself be- 
hind bars.” But Europeans reading this utterly ridicu- 


lous charge and giving it credence are not likely to bother 
about further nuances in the degrees of cultural terror 
recognized by Mr. Russell. For them, this is fascism! At 
best, their reaction is “a plague on both of your charnel 
houses of culture”’—an attitude which the Communist 
party declares, for obvious reasons, to be an honorable 
one for those who cannot give unconditional support to 
Communism. 

The American public is not yet aware of the strength 
and stubbornness of this neutralist sentiment in Europe 
whose manifestations, except in official quarters, take 
on a more anti-American form almost every month. When 
they do become aware of it, there may be a violent re- 
surgence of isolationist sentiment. European liberalism 
itself will come under fire as in effect neutralist, and even 
the profession of anti-Communism by American liberal- 
ism will be suspect in the light of the fact that the exag- 
gerated, unmeasured and hysterical cries of “hysteria” 
by some liberal groups and organizations have been ex- 
ploited by Communists for wonderful propaganda abroad. 

“The American people,” Mr. Hutchins tells us, “now 
find themselves blocking the revolutionary aspirations 
of oppressed peoples abroad and declining at home to 


permit the kind of criticism that has been our glory. 
and I think our salvation, in the past” (loc. cit.). 


To which revolutionary aspirations of which oppressed 
peoples is Mr. Hutchins referring? North Korea? South 
Korea? Is he implying that the American people refused 
to permit their government to help (by the Marshall 
Plan and other measures) the British Socialist regime 
carry on? Is he perchance charging us with blocking the 
revolutionary aspirations of Yugoslavia? He surely can- 
not mean Israel, which in many ways has done more 
revolutionary things than most countries of the world, 
or India, which we continue to help on a generous scale 
despite her neutralism. Does he mean the oppressed 
people of Mao’s China now writhing under a terror that 
makes Chiang Kai-shek’s rule as tame as a tea party? 
Does Mr. Hutchins want us to help the Chinese masses 
overthrow their present despots? Or does he mean that. 
by refusing to recognize these despots and reward them 
for defying the UN, we are blocking their revolutionary 
aspirations? 


CRITICISMS BEAR FRUIT 


Subsequent to the time he penned this indictment, the 
United States wrongly joined England and France in re- 
fusing to give the Tunisian nationalists a hearing before 
the UN and then, under a barrage of criticism from the 
American people, reversed itself. But it is a far cry from 
nationalism to social revolution, for in some countries the 
most powerful feudal elements exploit nationalistic feel- 
ing to prevent fundamental social reforms. Any attempt 
on the part of the U.S. Government to ally itself with 
some local national groups over the heads of a legiti- 
mate government is almost certain to bring vehement 
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charges of “dollar imperialism.” Under some circum- 
stances, this risk should be taken, but the decision has to 
be made from case to case with an eye on the larger 
strategy of defending and extending global freedom. Mr. 
Hutchins’s blithe formula makes no more sense than its 
exact opposite. 

And precisely what kind of domestic criticism are we 
failing to permit today which we permitted in the past 
and which has saved us in the past? Is it the criticism 
of our foreign policy which Mr. Taft makes, and which 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Hutchins both used to make in the days 
of the America First Committee? But Mr. Taft’s book, 
strongly critical of American foreign policy, was on the 
best-seller list when it appeared a few years ago. Is it 
criticism from the opposite quarter? But Justice Douglas’s 
book, which expresses such a criticism, was also on the 
best-seller list! Whose voice are we stifling? Certainly not 
Mr. Hutchins’s. 

Here we are—pilloried before the entire world as un- 
relievedly reactionary both in our domestic and foreign 
policy because on some point or other these critics are 
displeased with it as is the author, probably the reader, 
and numerous others. But instead of specifying in a con- 
crete way what should be done and agitating for it, Mr. 
Hutchins uses a brush as broad as a comet’s tail to smear 
America. 


Some Vital Distinctions 


HY SHOULD THERE BE so much misconception 
W aon the state of freedom in the United States? 
The answer lies only partly in the wild, undiscriminat- 
ing, unscrupulous harangues of Senator McCarthy. For 
even the attitude and actions of the Government—the 
chief target of McCarthy’s campaigns—have come under 
fire as evidencing the eclipse of freedom in the United 
States. Although some of the Government’s actions are 
indeed blameworthy, they do not warrant this wholesale, 
irresponsible denunciation. 

In the main—if we disregard the motives of malice and 
exhibitionism—the misconceptions may be traced to a 
failure to recognize some important distinctions—and an 
ignorance about the Communist movement so carefully 
nurtured as to be almost perverse. I shall briefly explain 
these distinctions and show their bearing on some 
troubled areas of American life. 

There is first the distinction, which I have discussed in 
detail elsewhere, between heresy and conspiracy. In a 
democracy, there can be no justification for any kind of 
conspiracy, for any movement which by secret, under- 
ground organization plays outside the rules of the game 
and seeks to subvert the institutions or processes that are 
part of the democratic system. Anyone acquainted with 
the official instructions under which members of the Com- 
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The Supreme Court (shown with the President) has made num- 
erous decisions upholding rights of heretics and non-conformists. 


munist party operate will recognize that they are a con 
spiratorial group. Intelligent democrats are therefore 
justified in barring them from any position in which, 
were conspiratorial intent carried out—an intent clearly 
evidenced by their voluntary act of continued member- 
ship in the Communist party—undesirable results would 
ensue. Heresies, on the other hand, honestly affirmed and 
publicly defended, are essential to the healthy function- 
ing of the democratic process. Most of the stupidity en- 
countered in recent years is a consequence of the identi- 
fication of heresy and conspiracy from opposite quarters: 
The foolish reactionary regards heretics as conspirators. 
The equally foolish, ritualistic “liberal” regards con- 
spirators as if they were merely heretics. Our moral ob- 
ligation in political life is to the toleration of dissent, 
no matter how heretical, not the toleration of conspiracy, 
no matter what its disguise. The only qualification here 
flows from the fact that since no right is absolute or un- 
limited, since every right must be evaluated in terms of 
its consequences on other rights, certain situations of 
emergency or crisis may lead to temporary restrictions 
upon freedom of expression. This leads us to a second 
distinction. 

The second distinction is between the exercise of rights 
(like those of speech, press and assembly) in times of 
peace or situations of normal life, and in times of crisis 
or war. There is general agreement that the punishment 
of overt criminal acts is justified at any time. But what 
about an incitement to a criminal act or its advocacy 
which does not go beyond the realm of utterance? No 
right is absolute, because its exercise may have social 
consequences which, in the interests of other rights, re- 
quire its abridgment. Every child knows that the right 
to life and safety in a crowded theater makes it wrong 
for anyone to exercise his right of speech falsely to cry 
“fire” and cause panic and stampede. “Since,” as Justice 
Holmes once put it, “the character of every act depends 
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upon the circumstances in which it is done,” an act of 
speech that would be trivial in times of peace might be- 
come malicious or criminal in times of emergency, crisis 
or war. There are many situations in which the necessity 
of saving the country is the overriding consideration. One 
does not have to take such an extreme position as Thomas 
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Jefferson (whom I risk quoting, vide Mr. Russell), who 
once wrote in answer to a correspondent, J. B. Colvin: 


“A strict observance of the written laws is doubtless 
one of the high duties of a good citizen but it is not 
the highest. The laws of necessity, of self-preservation, 
of saving our country when in danger, are of higher 
obligation. To lose our country by a scrupulous adher- 
ence to written law would be to lose the law itself, 
with life, liberty, property and all those who are en- 
joying them with us; thus absurdly sacrificing the end 
to the means.” 

The difficulty here is to determine when such a sit- 


uation is present, how to assess the existence and degree 
of the dangers, and who is to assess them. But it seems 
to me incontestable that such situations may arise and 
that whatever agency of government declares the state 
of emergency to exist, such declaration should be limited 
in duration and renewable only by vote of Congress. With- 
out holding the right of heresy at any time and place 
to be absolute, it still seems wise to tolerate the expres- 
sion even of Communist, Fascist and other totalitarian 
heresies, lest, in outlawing them, we include other kinds 
of heresies and deprive ourselves of the opportunity to 
acquire possibly sounder ideas than our own. 

It is interesting to observe that, in discussing Fascism, 
liberals were aware of the theoretical difficulty in justify- 
ing the abridgment of free expression on the part of a 
free culture. But, on the whole, they were satisfied that, 
in relation to Fascism, there was no betrayal of principle 
in putting obstacles in the way of those who used free- 
dom of speech to advocate its suppression, particularly 
when Hitler was at the height of his power. In relation 
to Communism, however, there has been nowhere near 
so much agreement among them, partly because the illu- 
sions of the Popular Front period exist about Commu- 
nism, at home and abroad. It was none other than Ber- 


trand Russell, writing in 1939 about the internal dangers 
of Fascism, who said: 

“Does the principle of free speech require us to put 
no obstacle in the way of those who advocate its sup- 
pression? Does the principle of tolerance require those 
who advocate intolerance?” 

“There is, of course, one obvious limitation upon 
the principle of free speech: If an act is illegal, it is 
logical to make it illegal to advocate it. . .. To prohibit 
the advocacy of illegalities is therefore not enough; 
some further limitation upon the principle of free 
speech is necessary if incitement to violence is to be 
effectively prevented . . . . the ordinary citizen, if he 
is on the whole content with his form of government, 
has a right to prohibit any organized attempt to over- 
throw it by force and any propaganda obviously likely 
to promote such an attempt. . . . When, as in the case 
of the Fascist, the aims of the rebels are fundamentally 
opposed to a governmental theory accepted by the 
majority, and when, further, it is obvious that violence 
is intended to be used at a suitable moment, there is 
every justification for preventing the growth of organ- 
ized power in the hands of a rebellious minority. For 
if this is not done, internal peace is jeopardized, and 
the kind of community that most men desire can no 
longer be preserved. Liberal principles will not sur- 
vive of themselves; like all other principles, they re- 
quire vigorous assertion when they are challenged.” 
(Freedom: Its Meaning, 1940. My italics. Quoted 
with permission of the publisher.) 

The third distinction is between responsible, policy- 
making and sensitive posts in Government and civil 
affairs, and occupations that cannot be so classified. The 
precise line of division is hard to draw. Even a position 
as clerk in the Department of Justice, such as Judith 
Coplon filled, may be extremely strategic, while the post 
of foreman of a road-building crew may not be. But an 
actor’s job reciting from another’s script is certainly not 
strategic. 


FOUR TYPES OF SITUATION 


Some reasonable principles can be formulated as a 
guide to four types of situation. First, there are situa- 
tions (e¢.g., in plants where restricted work is being 
done) in which the risk is so great that Communist con- 
spirators may defeat the purposes of the work being done 
that membership in the CP is ipso facto sufficient grounds 
for dismissal. 

There are other situations (such as Government service 
and schools) in which, although this risk may be lessened 
by supervision, the introduction of these processes of 
supervision would be demoralizing. Here, too, member- 
ship should be a prima facie bar, subject to exceptions. 

There are still other situations in which the processes 
of supervision can easily be introduced without demoral- 
izing consequences to operations; here membership 
should not be a bar, but specific performance should be 
the only test. 

Finally, there are situations in which there is little 
or no risk (performers on radio and film). Here, too, 
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specific performance is alone relevant. In this last case, 
it goes without saying that the right of individuals to 
publish the truth about the political affiliations of such 
performers or to picket peacefully in protest cannot be 
proscribed without violating the Bill of Rights. The 
moral responsibility to withstand public pressures of 
this kind rests with the employer and the public itself. 

Certain difficulties arise from the fact that membership 
in the Communist party is difficult to determine, be- 
cause official rolls no longer exist. But operationally it 
can be defined in terms of willingness, as construed from 
behavior, of which verbal behavior is a relevant part, to 
follow Communist party discipline. 


Ideas and Action 


HE REALLY DIFFICULT CASES are those in which we 
T are considering applicants for posts where a man’s 
ideas, particularly if he holds them with a tenacity that 
can be called fanatical, may have a bearing on his eligi- 
bility. There is a great danger that this may be misunder- 
stood, and I therefore wish to put this matter as carefully 
as possible. I wish to repeat that what I am now discuss- 
ing is not freedom of expression per se but certain types 
of expression insofar as they bear upon professional fit- 
ness for specific responsible posts before assignment has 
been made to such posts. 

Some thinkers have denied that ideas are ever relevant 
to action, that fanatics, no matter what ideas they are 
fanatical about, are entitled to the same opportunities, 
other things being equal, as anyone else. This seems to 
rest on a confusion between two propositions: (1) Be- 
lief in an idea is logically irrelevant to the performance 
of action where the term “logical” is understood as strict 
entailment. The fact that a man believes that Jews should 
be boycotted in business does not mean that he neces- 
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sarily will boycott them. (2) Belief in an idea is psycho- 
logically irrelevant to the performance of actions. The 
first proposition is true, the second is false. 

Ideas are plans of action. Whether this is affirmed as a 
logical or as merely a psychological truth depends on 
one’s school of thought. But there is common agreement 
that, whatever else ideas are, when believed they are 
at least plans of action. In respect, therefore, to evaluating 
the probabilities that an individual will act on an idea 
when an opportunity presents itself, we must recognize 
that there is an important difference between entertaining 
an idea and firmly believing it. That is why fanaticism 
may be very dangerous in some situations, and cannot 
be contained merely by counterposing a liberal attitude 
to it. In the quest for truth, there is no answer to fan- 
aticism, as Bertrand Russell correctly says, except a lib- 
eralism which holds that everything is open to question. 
Here he is eternally right. His words remind one of 
Justice Holmes’s famous observation that to have ques- 
tioned one’s own first principles is the mark of a civilized 
mind. But with respect to the requirements of action or 
the implementing of policy, sanctioned after free discus- 
sion in a democratic community, a fanatically held idea, 
even by a man who is not a conspirator, may be consid- 
ered relevant, in addition to his professional qualifica- 
tions, in appraising his fitness for a post. If, however, he 
has successfully held a post, and is not a member of an 
underground conspiratorial group, then the expression of 
any ideas, no matter how extreme, should not be con- 
sidered, in and of itself, evidence of unfitness. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Suppose a physician 
fanatically believed that hopelessly ill people should not 
have their lives prolonged. So long as the community did 
not approve of the practice of euthanasia, it would not 
be wise to permit such a man to run a hospital for the 
aged and infirm. He might, however, be acceptable for 
some other position. Suppose a man was a fanatical anti- 
Semite convinced of the authenticity of the Protocols of 
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Zion and the legend of blood-ritual murders. We would 
be foolish to entrust him with the education of our chil- 
dren, even if he were an excellent geographer. It is con- 
ceivable that he might be useful elsewhere. Or finally 
suppose that a man fanatically believed that the Marshall 
Plan was an instrument of Wall Street to despoil West- 
ern Europe. Even if he were not a member of the Com- 
munist party, it would hardly be wise to consider him 
for the post of supervisor of the plan. In all these situa- 
tions, ideas are relevant to professional qualification for 
a specific job but not to employment in general. 

As a rule of action, however, this principle cannot be 
generally applied because of the difficulty in establishing 
the degree of tenacity with which an idea is held, and be- 
cause of the necessity of examining other aspects of the 
situation. But enough has been said, I hope, to refute the 
notion that the ideas a man holds and the way he holds 
them are never relevant in considering his fitness for 
positions of responsibility and trust. No one questioned 
Senator Borah’s right to know whether Mr. Thurman 
Arnold believed that the anti-trust laws should be en- 
forced before approving his appointment to a post whose 
responsibility included prosecution of violators of those 
laws. Today, when President Eisenhower appoints a man 
to be supervisor of public housing who has denounced 
public housing as a dangerous socialist measure, we have 
every right to protest such appointment on the basis of 
the ideas the appointee has expressed. 


The Ritualistic Liberals 


F WE BEAR these distinctions in mind, I believe we can 
ate them as guidelines for intelligent policy in many 
fields. We need not fall victim to pressure groups which, 
under the banner of anti-Communism, seek to further 
their narrow economic or sectarian interests in housing, 
price controls, Government regulation or public educa- 
tion. Nor need we permit ourselves to be morally intimi- 
dated by other groups which, under the traditional war 
cries of liberalism, unwittingly pressure us into allowing 
a free field for subversion, infiltration and espionage. 

I wish to examine in detail some of the consequences of 
the failure to make some of these distinctions. The main 
sinners have been the cultural vigilantes whom I have 
criticized elsewhere in this book. Here I devote myself to 
certain ritualistic liberals whose confusions have ham- 
pered the emergence of a unified, militant liberal Amer- 
ican position on these questions, and whose thoughtless- 
ness has played right into the hands of the vigilantes. 

I take as an illustration a widely distributed pamphlet 
by the Public Affairs Committee, Loyalty in a Democracy, 
edited by Maxwell Stewart. It is a report of a roundtable 
on the problem of loyalty held under the chairmanship of 
Professor Robert E, Cushman of Cornell. The participants 
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in the roundtable are listed as follows: “Alan Barth, 
Eleanor Bontecou, Alexander Brooks, Lawrence Cham- 
berlain, Vern Countryman, Robert Cushman, Thomas 
Emerson, Denna F. Fleming, Roma Gans, Howard Hen- 
derson, Erling Hunt, Richard Kennan, Alfred McClung 
Lee, Patrick Malin, Carey McWilliams, Maxwell Stewart, 
H. W. Han and others.” The chairman refers to the 
pamphlet as an “outgrowth of the discussion” and “a 
joint product of many minds.” It is not without signifi- 
cance in this connection that Messrs. Maxwell Stewart 
and Carey McWilliams, who function here as experts on 
civil rights, have been staunch defenders of the procedures 
and verdict of the notorious Moscow Trials. 

This pamphlet is an all-out attack on the Government's 
security and loyalty program, which not only misstates 
central facts but proceeds on the assumption that the 
attempt to bar conspirators and other security risks from 
Government posts flows from the premise that some citi- 
zens are not entitled to the rights and privileges of the 
Bill of Rights. It not only fails to distinguish between 
heresy and conspiracy but fails to distinguish between the 
right to a fair trial—which the Bill of Rights gives 
even to conspirators—and the right to a job. Because 
I believe that no man—whether a member of the Repub- 
lican, Democratic, Socialist or Communist party—should 
be deprived of freedom of speech and assembly, denied 
bail when charged with a crime, etc., I must believe, 
according to this position, that I cannot deny to a con- 
spirator, a member of the Communist party, the privilege 
of holding a Federal job. I must dismiss him, as I would 
anybody else, only after he has committed his acts of 
sabotage or espionage. 

Criticizing the procedures not merely of some legis- 
lative committees but of the Federal loyalty program 
itself, the report states: 

“But the challenge to our democratic institutions 
is not primarily in these procedures; it is in the 
assumption upon which they rest. Once you concede 
that there are certain citizens of the United States— 
adults, sane, and law-abiding—who are not entitled 
to the rights and privileges guaranteed to all Amer- 
icans by the Bill of Rights, you have given away a 
large part of your case.” 

To assert that this premise is the basis of the loyalty 
program is a monstrously false allegation. There have 
always been special qualifications for Government em- 
ployment which all Americans entitled to the full privi- 
leges of the Bill of Rights have had to meet. The loyalty 
and security program adds certain’ additional qualifica- 
tions in these difficult times. Some of its procedures un- 
doubtedly are in need of improvement and I have pub- 
licly criticized them, but the report of the Public Affairs 
Committee, instead of making specific recommendations 
to improve the program, in effect calls for its abandon- 
ment. This is the position taken in Alan Barth’s The 
Loyalty of Free Men—one so extreme that even Professor 
Chafee boggles at it as inadequate to the difficult prob- 
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lem of security and loyalty in the era of ideological war- 
fare and the fifth column. The Public Affairs Committee 
follows Mr. Barth in suggesting that: 


“Possibly it would be better if we would honestly 
admit that we cannot without grave injustice determine 
in advance with exactness who is likely to commit 
acts of espionage and sabotage, and leave the problem, 
as we have in the past, to be dealt with by legislation 
prescribing punishment for acts of disloyalty after 
they had been committed” (my italics, p. 28). 


The word “possibly” is used to soften the shock of this 
passage: It should read “actually,” for the three re- 
commendations which the Committee makes in effect 
involve the abandonment, as advocated by Mr. Barth, 
of the entire security and loyalty program. To leave 
matters “as we have in the past” is to betray a complete 
indifference to what happened in the past. The revela- 
tions of the Hiss case, to mention only the activities of 
one Communist ring in Government, seem completely lost 
upon the Committee. Because we cannot say “with exact- 
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ness” who is likely to commit acts of espionage and sabo- 
tage in all cases, it does not follow that we cannot say 
with great probability who is likely to commit acts of 
such a character in some cases. In what life situations 
do we proceed with exactness? Not everybody exposed 
to a deadly plague will come down with it or transmit it, 
but there is a sufficient likelihood to justify isolating 
him. There are some people who come down with the 
plague who have never been suspected of being exposed 
to it. Were anyone to argue that therefore we should 
not isolate those who have been exposed to it, he would 
convict himself of absurdity. Yet apparently this is the 
way Mr. Barth and the Public Affairs Committee think. 
Because some who commit sabotage are not known to be 
Communists or members of the Communist party, it is 
not sensible, according to them, to assume that it is 
likely that those who we know are members of the CP 
will be disloyal. To punish acts of disloyalty after they 
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have been commitied, instead of trying to prevent dis- 
loyalty, among those who have clearly expressed their 
intent by membership in the Communist party, is like 
saying that instead of trying to prevent a man with the 
intent of committing arson from carrying out his plans, 
we should wait until he has burned the house down and 
then punish him. 

For all that Mr. Barth and the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee panel say about the Communist movement, they 
do not really believe that it is a conspiracy. They want 
to protect us from spies, saboteurs and foreign agents, 
but they would do it—and here are their practical pro- 
posals—by (a) an educational campaign to develop 
“true loyalty” in all citizens, (b) strengthening and 
enforcing present laws, and (c) using “modern methods 
of personnel selection,” including psychiatry, to hire 
people rather than judging them by their “associations 
or conventional behavior.” It is not clear whether known 
membership in the Communist party would bar a person 
from being hired, but it is made clear that, once hired, 
he would be judged only by his performance, even if 
it subsequently became known that he was a member of 
the Communist party. Such membership in the eyes of 
the panel has less predictive weight concerning a man’s 
political reliability than psychiatric findings. 


PSYCHIATRY AND POLITICS 


The only comment we need make here on the psychi- 
atric angle is to inquire: Which would be a more re- 
liable index of a man’s political loyalty to the United 
Siates, a report by psychiatrist Dr. Carl Binger and 
psychologist H. Murray, the experts in the Hiss trials, 
or the fact that an individual was a member of the 
Communist party, which purges its ranks of all members 
who do not give primary allegiance to the Kremlin? 
And what in the world has psychiatry, whose uses in 
many contexts I do not contest, to do with political 
loyalty to democracy? Are there no psychiatrists who 
are Fascists or Communists? 

Much more important is the plain implication that, 
even if the membership of Hiss, Perlo and their friends 
had been established after their probationary period in 
Government service had been completed, they would not 
have been dismissed unless caught either in the act of 
committing a crime or after having committed it. 

The significance of this panel report of the Public 
Affairs Committee can be gauged not only from its 
boldness in maintaining that procedural safeguards 
against conspirators constitute an attack on the civil 
liberties of heretics but from its misstatements of fact, 
false alternatives, and disingenuous substitution of ir- 
relevant issues. 

“Not a single foreign agent or saboteur has been un- 
covered by the loyalty investigation,” it writes. If mem- 
bers of the Communist party are not foreign agents, 
then perhaps so. But the function of the loyalty pro- 
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gram is not to detect saboteurs, but only to keep out 
those for whom some evidence exists that they will 
become such. If the panel does not know that the fac- 
tual discovery of active spies is the function of the 
FBI, it has no business discussing the question. But it 
does know, since in one place it maintains that we do 
not need a loyalty program since the FBI does its work 
so well. Why then the repeated emphasis on the fact 
that saboteurs have not been discovered by the Loyalty 
Board? 

Joining in the hysterical outcry that professors are 

being intimidated into silence, the panel report states: 
“Undoubtedly the Lattimore case, involving weeks 
of newspaper headlines and testimony under the klieg 
lights of television, frightened thousands of univer- 
sity professors. They shuddered at the thought that 
the same fate could overtake them. They and thou- 
sands of other prominent people were reluctant to 
risk attack by criticizing the loyalty program.” 

This compounds misleading innuendo with invention. 
It implies that Lattimore was questioned because he 
attacked the loyalty program. This is false. (Nor was 
he questioned under klieg lights.) Lattimore was charged 
with being the architect of American policy in Asia 
and serving the interests of the Kremlin. He was never 
even questioned about the loyalty program. To assert 
that thousands of university professors were frightened 
into not criticizing the Government loyalty program 
makes one wonder who counted them. Almost half the 
panel of the Public Affairs Committee consists of pro- 
fessors. What makes them believe that their colleagues 
are less courageous than they are? Surely a refusal to 
endorse a program which would abolish all loyalty and 
security programs instead of improving them, thus mak- 
ing it easier to commit treason and sabotage, is not 
conclusive evidence of fear on the part of college pro- 
fessors. Professors as a group have not been less critical 
of one or another aspects of the loyalty program than 
other groups. In fact, with respect to loyalty oaths they 
have been the leaders of a national opposition. What- 
ever one believes about Lattimore, far from acting as a 
frightened figure, he attacked the Senate committee more 
vigorously than any witness had ever done before. 


‘CAGEY’ LANGUAGE 

One final illustration of the intellectual disingenuous- 
ness of this report of the Public Affairs Committee. 
Like many other groups, it is critical of the Smith Act, 
which is its right. I myself have contended that it should 
be amended. But instead of expressing its opposition in 
a forthright way, it resorts to “cagey” language and 
charges that the Act confers on the Attorney General 
powers which tend to obscure the “obvious and vital 
distinction between discussing (sic!) violent revolution 
and preparing to achieve it.” But the Smith Act, justi- 
fiably or not, proscribes not the discussion of violent 
revolution but its advocacy. The Supreme Court itself 
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discussed violent revolution, and to suggest that the Act 
which it upheld overlooked “the obvious and vital” dis- 
tinction between discussing violent revolution and prepa- 
ration for it is absurd. If the report had read, “There 
is an obvious and vital distinction between teaching and 
advocating violent revolution and preparing to achieve 
it,” every reader would have seen that the distinction is 
neither obvious nor vital, and that the whole case for 
the Smith Act, even if we finally reject it, rests upon the 
contention, so ably argued by Justice Learned Hand, 
whose position was affirmed, that there are historical 
situations when advocating violent revolution and pre- 
paring for it are continuous parts of one dangerous proc- 
ess. 

I know of nothing better calculated to produce a dozen 
Senator McCarthys than the implementation of the po- 
sition defended in this report of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. Undoubtedly, everyone concerned in this issue, 
including both the Committee and Senator McCarthy, be- 
lieves himself sincere and patriotic. But, in their own 
ways, both positions are fatal to the preservation of demo- 
cratic institutions. 


Freedom for Heresy 


UTSIDE GOVERNMENT employment, one cannot for- 

mulate rules of action that will hold generally, for 
circumstances are too diverse. As far as professional ac- 
tivity is concerned, the basic requirement is that certain 
norms of professional conduct and integrity be recognized, 
administered by the professional groups themselves in the 
same way as committees on ethical practices function in 
the medical and legal fields. Within the framework of 
these principles of ethical conduct, the widest latitude 
should be permitted to heresies. An unceasing defense 
must be conducted against the ever-present tendency of 
special interests, fearful of the results of free inquiry and 
doubt, to limit freedom of experiment and dissent. At 
the same time, any groups—and not only Communist 
groups—which organize secretly to pervert the ends of a 
profession should be exposed, not so much on political 
grounds as on professional grounds, and measures adopt- 
ed to prevent them from victimizing the unsuspecting. 

In these unparalleled times of perplexity, anxiety and 
danger, it is not too utopian to hope that, with the willing 
use of our intelligence, we may be able to withstand the 
totalitarian war against our free culture—and indeed 
carry the war for cultural freedom by proper psycholog- 
ical means into the enemy’s territory—without losing our 
own traditions of freedom, variety, dissent and demo- 
cratic fellowship. 

The truth of the matter is that many American men 
and women of good will, and large sections of American 
liberalism, particularly in the universities, are much less 
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concerned with the outrages of Communist totalitarian- 
ism against their victims, and the threats to their own 
freedom in the extension of the Kremlin’s power, than 
they were with the outrages of Fascist totalitarianism, 
and the threats of a victory by Hitler. Who does not re- 
member the ferment and stir on American campuses from 
1933 to 1939 even before the worst iniquities of Hitler- 
ism were known? The committees, the meetings, the mass 
demonstrations and picketings, the pamphlets and leaflets 
against Fascism were almost an everyday occurrence. 
Anyone who suggested that we should try to understand 
the Nazis despite their distasteful foreign policy, that 
we should send ambassadors of good will, build cultural 
bridges, would have been shouted down. Had he said 
that all the excitement about Nazism and Fascism was a 
form of hysteria because, after all, Hitler had so few 
followers in this country, and those mostly cranks and 
comic-opera figures, he would have been considered a 
Nazi apologist. 


APATHY TOWARD STALINISM 


If we match Hitler’s first six years with the six years 
that have elapsed since the end of World War II, we find 
that Stalin has absorbed more countries, killed more 
people, extirpated more democratic institutions more 
thoroughly than even the psychotic barbarian, Hitler. 
Where is the excitement, the moral indignation, the im- 
passioned protest? In 1935, I could rouse the academic 
community to Hitler’s latest decree or to the attempt of 
some Polish universities to make Jewish students sit on 
yellow benches. In 1948, when I sought to organize a 
protest against the coldblooded execution of Czech stu- 
dents after the Communist coup d’état, I could hardly 
raise a corporal’s guard in addition to members of the 
old Committee for Cultural Freedom and their friends. 
The stalwarts who shouted against Hitler, against Doll- 
fuss, against Mussolini, Franco, Chiang Kai-shek, Pilsud- 
ski, Metaxas, were silent before the bloody events in 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Greece and East Germany which 
not only destroyed every vestige of academic freedom but 
took the lives of thousands of democratic students and 
professors. I could rouse them with a resolution or a 
meeting of protest against Argentina. But although these 
individuals are certainly not Communists, they are apa- 
thetic or cynical to the global Communist threat. They 
are still convinced that our liberties are in greater danger 
from American fascism than from any other source; they 
still fail to see that one can distinguish, but cannot sepa- 
rate, the American Communist movement from the 
Soviet world conspiracy against the United States. They 
do not see the international character of the Communist 
attack against the free institutions of the world evidenced 
in large things as well as small like the Kremlin’s will- 
ingness to exchange a British citizen in Hungary for a 
Communist partisan in Malaya, and its frightening suc- 
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cesses in picturing the atomic spies, the Rosenbergs, as 
innocent victims of American “terror.” 

So long as this remains true and American liberals do 
not take the leadership in the struggle against Com- 
munism, wherever it is an issue, they create the condi- 
tions in which demagogues thrive who oppose Com- 
munism and liberalism both. It is only under such 
liberal leadership that peace may be won without appease- 
ment and, if it comes to a struggle, democratic institu- 
tions and the rights of heresy preserved. 


OTHER NATIONS NO EXAMPLE 


It is sometimes asked: Why is it that other countries 
which have stronger domestic Communist movements are 
relatively so little concerned about them? The answer is 
that, fundamentally, these countries are relying upon the 
United States to save them in the event of an act of co- 
ordinated aggression by the Soviet Union and its fifth 
columns. Some of these countries are too weak to cope 
with their Communist parties. Further, the U. S. is 
viewed by the Kremlin as its chief enemy; the Kremlin 
is trying to rebuild national and popular fronts every- 
where with the U. S. in the role in which Hitler’s Ger- 
many was cast during the Thirties. Stalin’s bequest to 
Malenkov is to drive the wedge deeper between the U. S. 
and its reluctant European allies, and, except on the 
highest Government levels, the wedge is being driven 
deeper. Finally, the chances of peace and freedom would 
be much brighter if some other countries were more 
aware and more intelligently aware of the activities of the 
Communist party and the pockets of strategic infiltration 
which its members fill. 

The United States cannot afford to have a divided 
foreign policy in relation to the Communist danger. We 
do not need to surrender any of our essential freedoms 
to develop an intelligent foreign policy, especially free- 
dom of criticism. We do not have to yield to the bullying 
of McCarthy. Nor need we pretend that we have already 
lost essential freedoms or stupidly equate what is called 
“terroristic McCarthyism” with terroristic Communism. 
America is confused and excited but, despite the calamity- 
howlers on both sides of the Atlantic, still free. There are 
no internal problems of cultural freedom that a little 
gumption, courage and intelligence will not go a long way 
toward solving. 
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Liberation Without War 


Reviewed by Peter Meyer 
Author, “The Soviet Union: A New Class 
Society”; contributor to “Commentary” 


Containment or Liberation? 
By James Burnham. 
John Day. 256 pp. $3.50. 


“I am not talking about a war 
of liberation. The nation knows 
what a cruel hoax the Republican 
high command tried to perpetrate 
when it sought to hold out hope of 
swift release for those enslaved 
behind the Iron Curtain. .. . When 
the Republican candidate _ first 
made his reckless proposal, the 
almost universal dismay and shock 
on two continents resulted in quick 
denials. . . . I am all the more 
astonished, therefore, to find the 
General reiterating those strange 
liberation promises. . . .”—Adlai 
E. Stevenson, Buffalo, October 22, 
1952. 

“We must be strong until the 
enemies of freedom are ready and 
willing to join the free nations in 
honest disarmament.” — Adlai E. 
Stevenson, Chicago, October 21, 
1952. 

I AM PUTTING these two quotations 
at the head of my review because of 
the rather strange treatment which 
Mr. Burnham’s book has received in 
certain quarters. The author makes a 
strong case for a definite policy; one 
would expect that those who dis- 
agreed would meet argument with 
argument, proof with proof. But 
many of them chose another tactic: 
The book is superfluous, they say. 
and without interest; Burnham is 
Jogging a dead horse; we all are, nay, 
we have always been, for liberation. 

The fact is that half a year ago. 
when Eisenhower, rather cautiously. 
raised the problem of liberation, most 
of these same gentlemen almost 
fainted. When they came to, they dis- 
torted his words about the promotion 
of liberation by means short of war 
into the advocacy of a war for libera- 
tion, talked about the imminent dan- 
ger of premature uprisings in satel- 
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lite countries, and denounced every- 
body who dared think about support- 
ing the liberation struggle as an “ir- 
responsible warmonger.” 

Now the situation has changed, 
and old policies are getting new la- 
bels. Everybody, it seems, has always 
been for liberation. Liberation, we 
hear, was even the guiding principle 
at Yalta, where such a wonderful 
resolution about free and unfettered 
elections was adopted—whose fault is 
it that the Kremlin did not liberate 
the peoples we so providently en- 
trusted to its care? 

Such arguments would be rather 
amusing if there were no reason to 
fear that the new “liberators” still 
think of liberation in terms of Yalta. 

Therefore, it is good, that Mr. 
Burnham devoted the first part of his 
book to a careful analysis of the 
theory, as well as the practice, of the 
policy of containment. The theory is 
to be found in the articles of George 
F. Kennan, who was the head of the 
Policy Planning Staff of the State 
Department, and in the speeches of 
Dean Acheson. The practice fills the 
historical record of the years 1947- 
1952. 

Mr. Kennan acknowledged that 
Communist leaders “placed a tre- 
mendous emphasis” on the concep- 
tion of a basic antagonism between 
the Soviet and non-Soviet worlds, but 
thought that this emphasis was “not 
founded in reality.” He was of the 
opinion that opposing new Soviet ex- 
pansionist moves by building situa- 
tions of strength would “force upon 
the Kremlin a far greater degree 
of moderation and circumspection.” 
This would “promote tendencies 


which must eventually find their out- 
let in either the break-up or the grad- 
ual mellowing of Soviet power.” How 
this mellowing would occur, what 
social forces would carry it through, 
neither Kennan nor anybody else 
knew. In any case, it was not to be 
promoted by American activities. The 
Voice of America, for instance, 
should not urge the enslaved people 
of the Soviet Empire to any political 
action. In Kennan’s opinion, America 
should use only the power of example. 

Therefore, American policy had to 
remain purely defensive. It could, at 
some places at least, resist open Soviet 
attacks, but it could never carry the 
counter-offensive into enemy terri- 
tory, it could never attack the enemy 
where he was weak. It could repel 
Communist attacks on Greece, but had 
to allow the enemy to retreat into the 
privileged sanctuary of the Mace- 
donian mountains, there to regroup 
and to start new attacks. It could, 
with great sacrifices, halt the enemy 
attack in Korea, but could neither win 
the local war nor force the enemy to 
make peace by attacking his weak 


points elsewhere. Generally, 

“. . wherever a weak spot ap- 
pears in the non-Communist world, 
Moscow is left free by the policy 
of containment to exploit it to the 
feasible limit. If the weakness ex- 
ists or appears inside the Soviet 
sphere—in Albania or East Ger- 
many or Soviet Turkestan — all 
Western eyes turn discreetly aside 
as gentlemen from a lady immod- 
estly exposed by the snapping of a 
strap or window shade.” 


This is a slightly malicious, but 
essentially correct, description of the 
foreign policy conducted by Mr. 
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Acheson. The “wait and see” attitude 
prevailing toward the Soviet crisis 
since Stalin’s death gives reason to 
fear that these inhibitions have not 
yet been overcome. 

Mr. Burnham’s criticisms of the 
policy of containment are not easily 
rebutted. A 25,000-mile-long, unforti- 
fied global defense line cannot be 
properly manned and defended; the 
enemy always has the choice of the 
place and the time of his attack, and 
is not afraid of retaliation. He can 
force us—and has forced us—to con- 
duct campaigns “in the wrong place, 
at the wrong time, and against the 
wrong enemy.” In the long run, no 
war—cold, lukewarm or hot—can be 
won by perpetual defense. 

In addition, our opponent is not 
“Russia” but a dynamic worldwide 
movement, directed by the Soviet 
bureaucracy. Against its fifth col- 
umns, infiltrations, build-up of new 
“Yenans” behind our lines, the con- 
tainment policy offers no effective 
weapons. Furthermore, men on our 
side will not die for the status quo, 
for containment. They need dynamic 
ideas to live, to fight and, if neces- 
sary, to die for. Last but not least, we 
cannot expect people behind the Iron 
Curtain to keep up the spirit of inner 
resistance if we do not give them a 
prospect of deliverance, and assur- 
ance that we will not sell them down 
the river once more. And if the Soviet 
Union is able to consolidate what it 
has swallowed up to now, the Eur- 
asian heartland with 800 million in- 
habitants, and to build it up into an 
industrial totalitarian war machine. 
it will have the best chance to con- 
quer the world in a future showdown, 
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which is under such circumstances 
inevitable. 

In its beginnings, Mr. Burnham 
admits, containment served a useful! 
purpose. In 1946-47, neither the 
United States nor their allies, dis- 
armed materially and morally by ap- 
peasement, were prepared for a posi- 
tive strategy against Soviet power. A 
defensive maneuver was in order: If 
you are in full retreat, you first try 
to stop, hold the line and reorganize, 
before you can deploy for a counter- 
offensive. The trouble started when 
this temporary expedient was trans- 
formed into a global policy for an 
entire historical period. 

But what should be our global 
strategy if this one is wrong? An- 
swering this question, Mr. Burnham 
proposes some basic principles which 
are correct, and a great many prac- 
tical measures, some of which are 
debatable. 

The basic attitude can be summar- 
ized as follows: There can be no last- 
ing “peaceful coexistence” between 
the world of totalitarian slavery and 
the world of freedom. The Soviets 
will never give up their plans for 
world domination. Durable peace can 
be assured only by their defeat. And 
the only chance to prevent a global 
shooting war is to win the present 
struggle. conducted primarily as a 
political war, although local military 
clashes—as we now have in Korea, 
Malaya and Indo-China—are inevit- 
able. To win this struggle, we must be 
on the offensive, not restricting our- 
selves to repelling enemy attacks, but 
attacking wherever the 
enemy is vulnerable and whenever 


ourselves 


we have a good chance. Our best 
allies are nations and classes enslaved 
by Soviet power; we must concentrate 
on winning them and mobilizing their 
forces to our support. Our actions will 
not provoke a total global war. On the 
contrary, the more we increase the 
enemy's difficulties, the more we keep 
him on the run, the less will he be 
able to start a world war. In the final 
analysis, this is the only way to avert 
such a war. 

This is, in my opinion, sound rea- 





soning. But the second part of the 
book does not confine itself to such 
generalities. For every aspect of for- 
eign policy, from global military 
strategy to the conduct of propa- 
ganda, Mr. Burnham has very con- 
crete proposals. Some of them are 
eminently sound. He is certainly right 
when he points out that European 
neutralism is, to a great degree, the 
result of American indecision: If 
Americans cannot make up their 
minds whether they want to defeat 
the Soviets or to make a new com- 
promise with them, dividing the 
spheres of influence in Europe. isn’t 
it natural that the Europeans. threat- 
ened by Communist armies and fifth 
columns, try to win time and play 
both sides? 

He is also right in criticizing the 
exclusively West European and Pa- 
cific concept of global strategy and 
in arguing that not only must the 
Soviet threat be met everywhere on 
free soil, but a political offensive 
must try to mobilize the enemies of 
the Soviet regime within Eastern 
Europe. And he is wise in criticizing 
fake “psychological warfare”: trying 
to win enemy subjects by pure propa- 
ganda, which is often contradicted by 
American diplomatic and military ac- 
tion—or inaction. 

The weakness of the book, it seems 
to me, lies in underestimating two 
basic political ideas, which could be- 
come mighty weapons in our political 
warfare. Mr. Burnham is right in 
stressing that economic aid alone 
does not align people on our side: It 
must be combined with political ideas 
which fire imagination, win young 
and enthusiastic followers. and create 
dynamic popular movements. In my 
opinion, there are two such ideas we 
should promote with every means of 
political warfare: in Europe, the idea 
of European unity (including the na- 
tions of Eastern Europe); in Asia 
and Africa, the program of colonial 
emancipation, combined with agra- 
rian and other social reforms. 

In both cases, a dynamic policy 
will meet objections and resistance in 
our camp. The owners of tariff-pro- 
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tected moribund industries and the 
well-entrenched national bureaucra- 
cies will sabotage European unifica- 
tion; colonial interests of European 
powers will try to retard and stop the 
emancipation of colored nations. But, 
on the other hand, a series of polls 
taken in various places in Europe 
show that the European idea has 
more supporters among simple citi- 
zens than among parliamentarians 
and officials. About colonial striving 
for independence, there can be no 
doubt. 

Now American policy is for the 
unification of Europe, but is often 
afraid to hurt nationalistic sensibili- 
ties. It supports “in principle” the 
colonial peoples’ striving for inde- 
pendence, but only to the degree 
where it does not hurt too much the 
vested interests of the colonial powers. 
In other words, it vacillates between 
two directions, alienating both sides 
—as the debate on Tunisia and the 
Iranian conflict have so graphically 
shown. And this is the situation Mr. 
Burnham describes — in other con- 
texts—as the most dangerous one. It 
seems that America will have to make 
a choice even if the choice is not 
always easy, and one would wish that 
Mr. Burnham dealt with these prob- 
lems more thoroughly — and more 
seriously than he does in occasional 
disparaging remarks about Arabs and 
Iranians. 

It would, of course, be unreason- 
able to expect a book of 250 pages 
to solve all of global 
foreign policy. But even for those 
who might disagree more than this 
reviewer with its general conclusions, 
it is an extremely useful and, I would 
say, an indispensable book. It is clear, 


problems 


lucid, consistent, free of diplomatic 
ambiguities and political 
pleading. It raises important ques- 
tions which must be honestly an- 


special 


swered, and offers serious arguments 
which should be honestly met. This 
review could give only inadequate 
samples of its rich content. Every- 
body who wants to discuss world 
events seriously should read the book 
and think about it. 
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The Avant-Garde in Paperbacks 


New World Writing. 


Second Mentor Selection. 


New American Library. 351 pp. $0.50. 


ABOUT A YEAR AGO, Kunst entered 
the highly competitive field of the 
paperbacks when the New American 
Library’s editors decided to print 
something over 100,000 copies of an 
anthology of “avant-garde” writers, 
a selection to be known as New World 
Writing. 

The first issue appeared, and with 
its successful promotion and distribu- 
tion came the gratifying proof that 
the common garden variety of reader, 
who more than four times a year is 
lured to pick up a paperback book, 
was not frightened by names hitherto 
found only or mainly in the “little” 
magazines. NAL’s venture paid off 
and, gathering competitive momen- 
tum, other houses have followed suit; 
Doubleday’s “Perma” entry, entitled 
New Voices (drawn from the creative 
writing classes of the New School), 
appeared early this winter; the 
Pocket Books anthology, Discovery, 
hit the stands only a couple of months 
ago. Now an anthology of Partisan 
Review is promised and Bantam in- 
tends to issue its own selections. 

The oldest of the quality selections, 
New World Writing, has now brought 
out its second issue, which bears ex- 
amination in some detail, for what 
happens to such ventures is of real 
importance to the American reader. 

Quoting Stephen Spender, VWW’s 
editors preface this second selection 
by stating that, in the United States, 
“there is a public which [can] sup- 
port a periodical with a nation-wide 
circulation, larger than that of any 
existing periodical, but deliberately 
avoid[s] the huge circulations of 
| pre-existing] nation-wide reviews.” 
It is evident, from the results of 
NAL’s collection and from the per- 
sistence of its competitors, that 
Spender’s hope has come true. 

But from having no nation-wide 
publication aimed at a discriminat- 


Reviewed by Frances Keene 
Free-lance editor and critic; 
specialist in contemporary literature 


ing yet non-partisan audience, we now 
have, available at most corner drug- 
stores and newsstands, five. (It is 
this reviewer’s contention that. un- 
less run as prestige items or at an 
absorbable loss somehow chargeable 
to advertising, the number of publi- 
cations in this field will have dwin- 
dled to a firm two in another couple 
of years. Further, I would be willing 
to bet that the ones which survive 
will be house-edited and not pack- 
aged by pre-existing groups or in- 
stitutions. For it is the editorial hand. 
however lightly placed over the ma- 
terial, which gives these publications 
their character, and you can’t get this 
unless your editor is free to roam the 
field unhampered by the limitations 
imposed on material acquired from a 
single source.) 

With the wide choice before the 
public, however, what are the de- 
termining criteria which will make 
of these anthologies something more 
than each particular publisher's entry 
in a contest which is bound to lose 
interest in time except to the young 
writer or to those in the trade? 

The second issue of New World 
Writing succeeds, more than did the 
first, in giving a cohesive tone to a 
really vast, varied and well-selected 
body of material. Containing both 
poetry and prose, it offers the reader 
first-rate critical articles, fiction of 
uneven quality, and interesting poetry 
selected under a wise new policy of 
having a different guest poetry editor 
for each successive issue. 

New World Writing looks, to date, 
the swiftest comer, having freed itself 
of such earlier handicaps as a cer- 
tain lack of editorial design and a 
fuzzy eclecticism which, by seeking to 
exclude no reader, failed to define its 
goal. This difficulty is not totally 
overcome, but, as time passes, a 
recognizable editorial policy must 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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emerge to reinforce the good points 
of early issues and correct specific 
faults. 

Among critical pieces of real dis- 
tinction are sour-grapes recollections 
by Robert Cantwell on the Faulkner 
family (off-beat, hence engaging in 
a period of blind, albeit belated, 
abasement before the Oxford saga) ; 
an honest, warm-hearted but unsenti- 
mental piece by a young writer, 
Charles Fenton, on Hemingway’s 
early years as a hack reporter; a 
deep-thrusting preface of Auden’s 
(lent by Random House) to an edi- 


tion of Grimm and Andersen which 
has some probing things to say about 
man’s craving for myth and the dif- 
ference between myth and parable in 
the fairy tale. Especially gladsome to 
this reviewer's eye was a piece on 
Henry Miller, entitled The Pathology 
of Isolation, by a (to me) new 
critic, Alwyn Lee. After chortling 
over Lee’s expert puncturing of Mill- 
er’s more grotesque trial balloons, I 
would be ready to walk the proverbial 
mile to read more Alwyn Lee, in the 
hope that it is all as cleanly pointed 
and humorously unbiased. 





is electric. 
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In the publishing of A PERSONAL JESUS: Portrait and Interpretation 
by Upton Sinclair, we have had a stimulating and satisfying experience. That 
it is a great book, we have known right along. 


Exciting in its conception, its effect upon the growing number of readers 


We have had many comments: some enthusiastically agreeing, others 
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None are banal, none are apathetic. 

This thought-provoking book reaches through your mind down into your 
soul to bring out deeply felt, usually hidden thoughts—thoughts about God 
and Jesus and Man expressed clearly and incisively for you by Upton Sinclair. 

This is a time when modern man looks about for a credible basis for 


faith. It can be found in 4 PERSONAL JESUS by Upton Sinclair. 


“I admire very much your book 4 PERSONAL JESUS. I have not only 
read it with pleasure and approval but I am also convinced that the book, 
in its honest and understanding critical attitude toward the officially accepted 


“The attitude of the publishing world toward your beautiful work corre- 
sponds somewhat with the attitude of the official world toward the memory 
of the hero of your book whom you have so lovingly depicted. 


“I have read your book A PERSONAL JESUS carefully and with great 
interest. It is certainly of great merit and will help your public to appreciate 
a religious figure from a new angle. ... 

“You have certainly succeeded in presenting an acceptable picture of a 
certain Jesus. I should venture to say that it is even a likely portrait of 
such a presumably unique character. . . 

“... you present a portrait of the highest literary quality... . 


“In your book, 4 PERSONAL JESUS, you have done something fine and 
great. It is a work of creative art in the service of religion. It is just what 
this theologically disillusioned generation needs. 

“In this work, as in most of your great undertakings, you have been a 
This book is, however, unique even 
among your own books in its device of using a method of art as an instru- 
ment of truth-seeking. Hundreds of thousands, as they discover your book, 


pioneer and a courageous teacher. 


An inspiring intellectual and spiritual experience. Read A PERSONAL 
JESUS, Portrait and Interpretation by Upton Sinclair. $3.50 postpaid. 
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One must also mention that New 
World Writing courageously con- 
tinues to push its foreign authors 
in this second issue, thus justifying 
one part of its ambitious title. In. 
cluded is a notable roster of familiar 
names which still come freshly to the 
ear of the newsstand buyer at Cross 
Corners: Present are Jean Genet, 
Eugenio Montale, Corrado Alvaro, a 
clutch of Greek poets (made avail. 
able for the first time in English 
translations by Kimon Friar), and 
Pablo Picasso. 

Editorially optimistic? You bet, 
but on the whole honest and un- 
pretentious, guilty only of having 
slightly forgotten the “New” in its 
title. More unpublished talents are 
still sorely lacking, especially in the 
fiction field, where NWW is surely 
not alone in finding the scouting for 
first-rate material tough. (Here, too, 
of course, there are exceptions, and 
the best story, for me, in the current 
issue was Osborn Duke’s fast-paced, 
authentic drummer tale, “Struttin’ 
with Some Barbecue.” Never heard 
tell of Mr. Duke before and I’d like 
more, please.) 

The unresolved question is: Once 
the novelty of this type of publica- 
tion has worn off and the mass- 
circulation reader finds the spate of 
available “little” magazines in popu- 
lar format growing before his eyes, 
where will he decide to pitch his four 
bits? Can New World Writing main- 
tain its undoubted primacy without 
leaning more heavily toward authen- 
tic Americana, or can Discovery, 
say, which in all honesty has tried 
to pull in the untried and unpublished 
and to stand or fall by the home- 
grown talent, improve sufficiently to 
hold the buyer to two issues a year? 

Differences in editorial purpose 
must be sharpened, clarified, further 
defined. That is the only chance these 
pioneering anthologies have of hold- 
ing their several publics. Meanwhile, 
the American reader can only thank 
the editors one and all for having 
accepted the fact that he is grown-up, 
worthy of seeing the best, and quite 
capable of choosing for himself. 
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Richard Wright’s Profound New Novel 


The Outsider. 
By Richard Wright. 
Harper. 405 pp. $3.95. 


THE FIRST THING I must say about 
Richard Wright’s The Outsider is 
that I have spent the greater part of 
four days reading and rereading it, 
thinking and writing about it. I do 
not say this to prove my conscien- 
tiousness, but to show the degree of 
my interest, the extent of my confu- 
sion, and the extent of the novel’s 
complexity. The Outsider is an ex- 
asperating, exciting, profound, care- 
less and (perhaps) great novel. Be- 
side it, Ralph Ellison’s The Invisible 
Man seems almost simple; beside it, 
all the other novels written by Negroes 
seem almost inconsequential. I do not 
say this to depreciate Ralph Ellison’s 
excellent book or to depreciate the 
very good fiction other Negroes have 
written. I say it to indicate that I 
think Richard Wright has a legiti- 
mate claim to rank with Hemingway, 
Mann, Gide and Faulkner as one of 
the possibly great novelists of our 
time. 

The good but not great writer is 
distinguished often by the _hori- 
zontal line of his development. Like 
Maugham or Edith Wharton or Sher- 
wood Anderson, he seizes a signifi- 
cance and exploits it in a series of 
books that are inferior or superior 
to each other largely because they 
less or more adequately convey an 
insight that does not change funda- 
mentally. The graph of a_ great 
writer’s career looks like jagged ups 
and downs that go more up than 
down. 

Faulkner descended to Sanctuary, 
ascended to Light in August, rose to 
Intruder in the Dust (that uneven 
great book), went down to Knight’s 
Gambit, possibly went up to Requiem 
for a Nun, which I have not read. 
Hemingway’s insight and craft pro- 
gressed from In Our Time to Fare- 
well to Arms, regressed or digressed 
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English Department, University of Louisville; 
author, “On a Darkling Plain” 


until For Whom the Bell Tolls, fell 
sharply in Across the River and Into 
the Trees, rose sharply in The Old 
Man and the Sea. Similar chartings 
could be made for probably great 
novelists as ancient as Fielding, as 
modern as Robert Penn Warren. The 
writer who may last is always ob- 
sessed by the search for answers and 
sometimes fumbles because he tries to 
encompass so much. The good writer 
rarely overreaches himself; 
times he descends in craft, but his in- 
sight never changes basically. He 
does not grow, he persists. 

Anyone who read Uncle Tom’s 
Children realized that Richard 
Wright was a writer of great talent 
wedded to dogmas of dangerous sim- 
plicity. The power of “Big Boy 
Leaves Home” and “Bright and 
Morning Star” is indubitable. A uni- 
fying faith in the blackness of white 
oppressors and the whiteness of ex- 
ploited Negroes is matched by a craft 
that selects always enough, never too 
much. 

Native Son was more imperfect, 
more ambitious, and better. Bigger 
Thomas’s problems were magnificent- 
ly realized and so were his emotion- 
ally inevitable acts; the talk that was 
supposed to lead toward a solution of 
Everyman’s problems read more like 
a handbook of Marxism than what 
the characters would have said nat- 
urally. 

Black Boy was a moving, exagger- 
ated account of one Negro’s exper- 
ience with the South; most of its 
pages were memorable; few of them 
displayed the insight into America’s 
dilemma—its feeling of guilt about 
both white and black prejudice—one 
might expect from as intelligent a 
writer as Wright. 

In these, his first three books, 


some- 


Wright showed an ascending and de- . 


scending grasp of himself and the 
world he did not make. In none of 
them was there the faltering bril- 
liance one finds in the novel he has 
written after eight years of thought- 
ful and probably tortured silence, 
The Outsider. 

The plot is as violent and implaus- 
ible as that of Hamlet. Cross Damon 
—in his spare time a student of phil- 
osophy at the University of Chicago, 
in his working time an employe of 
the Post Office—marries Gladys be- 
cause he desires to desire her, falls 
out of love with her because his com- 
mitment to marriage keeps him from 
realizing himself as the free, existent- 
ial man. Desire for desire makes him 
fall in love with Dot, a young Negro 
girl who inhibits his hope for free- 
dom when she becomes pregnant and 
wants to force divorce and marriage 
upon him. A convenient accident en- 
ables him to let Gladys, Dot and his 
oppressively religious mother (who 
made him think of God as the great 
No he must negate) believe he is 
dead, and permits him to start a new 
life in which he thinks he will be un- 
encumbered. When he is discovered 
by an old friend, he kills to preserve 
his freedom and goes to New York 
to assume a new identity. 

Once he has escaped, presumably, 
the cramping circumstances he com- 
pulsively willed to be his past, he tries 
to put into practice his belief that he 
can make himself. But it is not long 
before he allies his outsideness with 
that of the Communists. Tentatively, 
he joins forces with Gil Blount and 
Jack Hilton—members of the Central 
Committee of the Communist party 
—and fights against the fascist Hern- 
don, who heads a group that wants to 
preserve apartments for “pure” An- 
glo-Saxons. Cross’s hatred of these 
three who conspire to become the 
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little god he himself would like to 
be leads him to kill Blount, Hilton 
and Herndon as well as to compel the 
suicide of Eva Blount, the one 
woman he nearly succeeds in loving: 
and it ultimately leads him to be 
liquidated by the party he hates be- 
caues it denies his freedom to be- 
come a little god himself. 

Most of this action might, but 
probably would not, have happened. 
It is doubtful that the most atheistic 
existentialist would have harried his 
mother, his wife and his mistresses as 
Cross Damon did. It is improbable 
that he would have killed the friend 
who could have proven him alive and 
vulnerable to responsibility, that he 
would have assumed godship in kill- 
ing Herndon, Blount and Hilton. 
These events, nevertheless, are made 
plausible by the eloquent force of 
Wright’s prose, and, even if esthetic 
implausibility enters in, as when 
Cross out-talks at great uninterrupted 
length a top Communist functionary. 
one is excited by what is said even 
as one disbelieves that it ever was 
said. It is also extremely unlikely 
that Houston, the New York district 
attorney and the most interesting 
talker in the book, would say, after 
discovering Cross’s murders, that he 
will let him be his own judge and 
executioner, but Houston’s decision 
seems esthetically and morally right. 
In other words, implausibilities, artis- 
tic and inartistic—as unlikely as the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father, the killing 
of Polonius, and the callous treat- 
ment of Ophelia—are essential parts 
of this novel, which is as true a lie 
as Kafka’s The Castle and as moving 


an unlikelihood as Crime and Pun- 
ishment. 

The center of The Outsider is the 
thought-obsessed inability to feel of 
Cross Damon, who exaggerates but 
does not distort the potentialities of 
the modern intellectual. Cross is an 
outsider more because he is an in- 
tellectual than because he is a Negro. 
An atheist who cannot find a focus 
outside himself, he thinks he must 
create values peculiar to himself. 
Divorced by both knowledge and 
race from his own culture, which he 
nevertheless lives inside of and un- 
derstands, Cross becomes an ethical 
criminal, “one of the millions. of 
men who lived in the tiny crevices of 
industrial society completely cut off 
from humanity, the multitudes of 
little gods who ruled their own pri- 
vate worlds and acknowledged no 
outside authority.” 

His chief problem is “the relation- 
ship of himself to himself,” how to 
callous the fear that is universal. 
how to become reconciled to the 
terms of existence he believes every 
sensitive man must accept and wish 
to reject. Cross’s is not the humilia- 
tion of Bigger Thomas; ignorance 
does not enter in at all, race only as 
it makes him an outsider who knows 
better than the complacent and ac- 
cepts with anguish what the insider 
easily accepts. Significantly, most of 
his ideas are shared by the hunch- 
back district attorney, Houston, and 
it is implied that any intellectual 
alienated from the grosser stupidities 
of his culture and compelled to seek 
an idiosyncratic faith is, like Cross, 
an outsider. Like Ivan Karamazov 
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and Hamlet, Cross is driven into a 
horrible objectivity that is based up- 
on the dreadful subjectivity of the 
intellectual who knows or thinks he 
knows what he must accept and hate. 

In summarizing the complicated 
and often confusing (if not confused) 
meaning of The Outsider, I over- 
simplify and amputate. Wright’s 
novel is also about how men who live 
without God may be destined to live 
without hope and in perpetual fear 
and anxiety, about how the liberals 
who sustained the values of Christian- 
ity without believing in its sanctions 
have inevitably tended toward a posi- 
tion that could produce George Or- 
well’s 1984. It is arguable that The 
Outsider strives with the imperfection 
of genius to demonstrate both the 
emotional and humane undesirability 
of existentialism and its rational pos- 
sibility. When Cross is dying after 
his execution by the Communists, 
which Wright has described with the 
plausible improbability one has come 
to expect in the books by the most 
wounded of ex-Communists, he tells 
Houston, his counterpart in every- 
thing but action, that he in his lonely, 
anarchic search for meaning found 
“Nothing.” “Never alone. . . . Alone 
a man is nothing. Man is a promise 
that he must never break.” 

If one can take this to be the 
deepest meaning of a novel that 
proliferates other importances on al- 
most every page—and I so take it— 
then Wright has come a long way 
from his naive and justified resent- 
ment of white folks, a long way be- 
yond and above Communism and 
existentialism, a long way toward a 
theory of man in our universe that 
may enable him to write novels better 
than he has yet written and as good 
as those that have been written by 
the best outsiders of our century. 
Whatever and however, The Outsider 
is one of the most tantalizingly im- 
perfect novels of the past two decades. 
In its great imperfection, it belongs 
with those other novels that enable 
us to understand the cursed condi- 
tion of humanity, which is born to 
one law and to another bound. 


The New Leader 
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On SCREEN 






SHIPLEY 


“oratorio” presentation of the 
third act of Bernard Shaw’s Man and 
Superman, Paul Gregory is now of- 
fering a public reading of Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s poem John Brown’s 
Body.’ This is a story told, not en- 
acted: but Tyrone Power, Judith An- 
derson and Raymond Massey have 
appealing voices, which manage to 
give dramatic import to much of the 
Civil War story. Variety is added by 
a chorus which, in addition to re- 
citing, provides all sorts of noises 
from the humming of bees to the 
bursting of shells. 

The story is presented largely 
through a succession of episodes and 
vignettes. These range from com- 
manders’ councils to the fears of 
private soldiers, from a sketch of a 
Southern lady to an impressionistic 
account of the bloody charge at 
Gettysburg. Most of the bits are in- 
teresting in themselves, but, as there 
is no single dramatic drive, there is 
no mounting intensity; the first mo- 
ment is more exciting than the last. 

One wonders a bit, too, about 
direction that, apparently to aiter- 
nate the roles among the speakers, 
gives Judith Anderson a male to 
speak for at the start; also why, 
when she pronounces futile as fu-tyle, 
Raymond Massey should twice say 
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lJohn Brown’s Body, By Stephen Vincent Benet. 
Adapted and directed by Charles Laughton. Pre- 
sented by Paul Gregory. At the Century Theater. 
2 Porgy and Bess. Music by George Gershwin. Li- 
bretto by DuBose Heyward. Lyrics by Mr. Hev- 
ward and Ira Gershwin. Presented by Blevins Davis 
and Robert Breen. At the Ziegfeld Theater. 
3Picnic. By William Inge. Directed by Joshua 
Logan. Presented by the Theater Guild and Mr. 
Logan. At the Music Box. 
4My Three Angels. By Sam and Bella Spewack. 
Based on La Cuisine des Anges, by Albert Husson. 
Directed by Jose Ferrer. Presented by Saint-Subber, 
Rita Allen and Archie Thomson. At the Moroscu 
Theater, 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Mixed Fare 
On Broadway 


carbean! | hear that an “oratorio” 
of Shaw’s Back to Methusaleh is con- 
templated; this might well bring the 
play before those whom its length 
would otherwise keep from seeing it 
acted. But let us not have high prices 
turning backers toward the much 
cheaper forms of the “readers’ 
theater.” They will prove more costly 
to the profession in the end. 

More lively in the stage tradition 
is the revival of Porgy and Bess,” its 
all-Negro company home from Euro- 
pean triumphs. For the audiences that 
knew no English, the production 
stressed external symbols: slamming 
shutters, throbbing drums, the boop- 
a-doop-doop of Cab Calloway’s 
vaudeville antics. Lots of fun, but not 
the artistry of an Avon Long, or the 
beauty of the quiet sounds at dawn. 
The voices, however, are excellent, 
and the play itself is a constant de- 
light. 

Dullness. on the other hand, is the 
sum of the sound and fury in Picnic.* 
A sort of Tobacco Road of the middle 
class in the Middle West, the play 
falls flat in every particular. The 
story combines many routine figures 
in stock situations. The dialogue at- 
tempts the simple and attains the 
simple-minded. The so-called town 
beauty sprawls upon the stage with 
neither taste nor beauty. The sup- 
posedly brilliant sister, a scholarship 
winner, has an almost moronic 
speech-block, with ideas that dwell 
among the obvious and the trite. The 
football hero turned bum is even 
more moronic; his rippling solo 
dance, however, akin to the harelip’s 
erotic “horsing” in Tobacco Road, 
sufficiently shows the field of his 


competence. The school teachers are 
drawn in such grotesque caricature 
that, if they were members of a 
racial minority instead of a noble 
profession, the theater would be 
picketed. 

Picnic is the story of a beautiful 
girl on the wrong side of the tracks. 
A wealthy man’s son is taking her 
out, and her mother hopes a wedding 
will ensue; but along comes a big 
bad wolf—athletic fraternity pal of 
the wealthy boy—and flesh heeds the 
call of flesh. The family goes on a 
picnic; the girl goes doing what 
comes naturally. In the morning, the 
athlete hops a freight train two steps 
ahead of the police, whereupon the 
girl defies her family to dash off 
after him. I suppose we are supposed 
to approve of her lustful action. Lust, 
in fact, seems the vogue in the theater. 
It is giving Picnic an undeserved run. 

A new comedy has come to town 
to greet the spring. The three angels 
of its title* are an embezzler and two 
murderers, who help two more per- 
sons to die in the course of the eve- 
ning; but it is Christmas Eve and the 
deaths are their good deeds for the 
holiday. The whole tomfoolery is so 
unpretentious, so amusingly written 
and acted, that everyone gives thanks 
to Santa Claus. 

Christmas, and the temperature is 
105°. For this is French Guiana, the 
criminals’ island. Not all the crim- 
inals, however, wear numbers. There 
is, for example, Uncle Henri. Henri 
has swept his nephew Paul into a rich 
engagement, which almost breaks the 
heart of Marie Louise Ducotel. Henri 
has come from France to check the 
accounts of Marie’s father, who is too 
honest a man to make the general 
store pay. Despite the season, every- 
thing seems dark—but the three 
angels bring true Christmas joy to 
the household. Scrooge Henri and his 
niggardly nephew find that Eden still 
holds a snake, and heaven provides 
a handsome sailor for Marie. The 
whole evening is a sort of Chrisimas 
Carol, Gallic style, superbly enacted 
by Walter Slezak and a company 
smoothly directed by José Ferrer. 
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Answer Please ! 


Questions fer Communists 
by Stephen Naf? 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
mew weapon had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
eut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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DEAR EDITOR 





German Socialist Emigré 
Denies Alleged Red Tie 


In self-defense and for the benefit of your 
readers: Guenther Reinhardt’s accusations 
against my political record in his letter answer- 
ing James A. Wechsler [THE New Leaper, 
March 2] may look well-documented to the 
uninformed, but are, in fact, entirely fictional. 
I have never falsified my anti-Nazi underground 
record, nor was there anything wrong with my 
status as a bona fide German Socialist. I have 
never obtained money under false pretenses for 
political or any other purposes, nor has the 
Socialist faction I belonged to, the “New Be- 
ginnings” group, been a “satellite in the Stalin- 
ist orbit.” Many of its important members have 
returned to West Germany and have helped 
rebuild the new German Social Democratic 
party. This would obviously have been im- 
possible if Mr. Reinhardt’s weird accusations 
had any substance. 

My own political retirement after the war 
was only indirectly influenced by the aftermath 
of now unimportant, obsolete wartime factional 
tensions which occurred in the German emigra- 
tion as in all other emigrations. Guenth:: 
Reinhardt, with his complete lack of political 
judgment, had a good deal of responsibility for 
the fostering of such tensions during the war 
with his untiring method of furnishing secret 
reports to rival factions and to U.S. agencies. 
He now warms up some of this old stuff as hot 
information. Originally it was based on hearsay, 
conjecture or, at best, one-sided factionalist 
opinion. Now it becomes a story based on 
“inside U.S. intelligence files,’ of which Mr. 
Reinhardt seems to brag too much. Such fic- 
tional writings as Reinhardt’s are aimed at 
character assassination, which is one of the 
symptoms of political schizophrenia. Political 
envy and jealousy are the morbid motivations. 
A wave of McCarthyism carries people like 
Reinhardt temporarily forward and increases 
their nuisance value. The only practical defense 
against all that is solid resistance against the 
centers of the madness. I can’t help feeling 


Tue New LEApER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


that Mr. Reinhardt does not even now carry 
too much weight in these centers of infection. 

He may, however, have been successful in 
part in the joint efforts of some people to pre- 
vent my return to Germany for reconstruction 
work. It might be interesting to your readers 
to learn that the first outcry against the 
issuance of a passport for me to post-Hitler 
Germany came in the spring of 1944—in the 
New Masses. This was the answer to a book 
of mine, Germany after Hitler, in which the 
Russian plans for Germany after the war, later 
condensed in the Yalta and Potsdam proposals, 
were anticipated and criticized. The voice of 
Moscow in the New Masses on this occasion 
was one “Hans Berger.” He became better 
known later under his real name—Gerhart 
Eisler. 

Just as my name occasionally goes over the 
East German radio as one of the more out- 
standing, if not the leader, of the “Western 
imperialist spies,” Mr. Reinhardt is now pleased 
to elaborate the equally ghostly Red-spy char- 
acter accusation. I feel reasonably sure that 
this nonsense will, in the long run, be taken 
at its real value by the healthy, political minds 
of those who really count in this country of my 
adoption. 

New York City 


In my answer to Wechsler’s attack on my 
book Crime Without Punishment, I made five 
clear and documented points. Hagen does not 
answer a single one of these points. I wrote 
that: 

1. A trial board of German Social Demo- 
crats ruled that Hagen had misrepresented his 
German anti-Nazi record and his status as a 
bona fide German Socialist. I cited the Neue 
Volks Zeitung report (issues of June 28 and 
August 15, 1941). THe New Leaper at the time 
gave wide currency to these findings. Can 
Hagen deny this? 

2. Hagen was tried, convicted and sentenced 
for kidnaping. Can Hagen deny this? 

3. The “New Beginnings” movement, which 
Hagen headed and which he still defends, was 
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described as a satellite in the Stalinist orbit 
by Ruth Fischer, whose competence in this 
field few will question. I cited the source (her 
newsletter, the Network). Can Hagen deny 
this? 

4. Hagen was refused a passport to return 
to postwar Germany. He blames this on me. 
The fact is that both American and German 
authorities objected to his return. Dr. Rudolf 
Katz, Minister of Justice in Schleswig at the 
time, and now a member of the West German 
Supreme Court, was one of those who blocked 
Hagen’s return. A contributor and friend of 
Tue New Leaper, Dr. Katz was a member of 
the German Social Democratic board which 
tried Hagen. Can Hagen deny this? 

5. Short Wave Research, Inc., was set up by 
Hagen and his associates to circumvent Federal 
law. That Hagen personally profited from its 
supposedly non-profit operations is a matter of 
official record. The Federal Government— 
which, according to House Appropriations Com- 
mittee records, fired several New Beginnings- 
Short Wave Research individuals on security 
and morals grounds—is still combing Short 
Wave Research personnel out of its hair. The 
full story can be found in the 1944 hearings of 
the House Committee investigating the Federal 
Communications Commission or in a summary 
of them in the New York World-Telegram for 
October 12, 1944. Can Hagen deny this? 

Instead of answering these charges, Hagen 
drags in the red herring of McCarthyism, 
tosses out phrases like “political schizophrenia” 
and “morbid motivations,” and claims that the 
East German radio attacks him as an “out- 
standing” anti-Communist. However, it is rather 
curious that Radio Free Europe has never 
monitored any such attacks. 

I have never charged that Hagen is a “Red 
spy,” as he implies in his letter. On the day 
when he begins to acknowledge his past ac- 
tions, however, I will be more disposed to give 
serious attention to his protestations of purity. 
New York City GUENTHER REINHARDT 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THE New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 














ALFRED DRAKE 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and I 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENT| 

ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 
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WRIGHT BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON WILLIAM 
McCORMICK ° TABBERT ° 
ond JUANITA HALL 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th St. 
Eves. at 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 
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EDITORIAL 





Kremlin Feelers 


Since Stalin’s death, the Kremlin has once again 
shifted tactical emphasis in its war against the free 
world. Rather obviously, it has put out, to use a mislead- 
ing phrase, the following “peace feelers”: 

1. Suggested to the British that it would like to dis- 
cuss the establishment of an air corridor from Berlin to 
West Germany across East German soil. 

2. Ordered a series of articles and editorials in the 
Soviet press acknowledging that the United States had 
something to do with winning World War II. 

3. Issued repeated statements that the Soviet Union 
believes in “peaceful coexistence” with capitalism. 

4. Accepted a long-standing UN proposal to exchange 
Korean POW casualties. 

5. Proposed through Red Chinese Premier Chou En-lai 
a resumption of Korean armistice negotiations. 

The usual “Western diplomats” and “informed sour- 
ces” are “reported” as “interpreting” these gestures to 
mean that the Soviet regime is, at long last, ready to join 
in collective bargaining for a general peace settlement. 
Maybe so. But experience would suggest that the Kremlin 
“peace feelers” have another origin. 

It should be obvious that they are directly related to 
the crisis inside Russia. Although Malenkov was desig- 
nated as Stalin’s successor by the dead Vozhd himself, he 
must still win his spurs. There cannot be much doubt 
that, in order to consolidate his power, perhaps against 
more opposition in high places than we can imagine, 
Malenkov requires a period of relative “peace” abroad; 
any increase in international tension, not to speak of 
any precipitous act, might at this stage upset Malenkov’s 
not-very-sturdy applecart. Illustrative of this was Malen- 
kov’s order granting amnesty to various classes of Russian 


prisoners held by Beria’s MVD, which indicated how an- 
xious he is for popular support at home. 

Secondly, the “peace feelers” are, in any event, a direct 
continuation of the policy Stalin enunciated at the 19th 
Soviet Communist Party Congress of driving a wedge 
between the Western powers. (He spoke of the “inevita- 
bility” of wars between capitalist states.) The fact that 
“Western diplomats,” etc. are already hailing the Krem- 
lin’s moves as “peace feelers” would show that they are 
having the desired psychological effect. Should Malen- 
kov now make a big concrete proposal, there would in- 
deed be the danger of a split in the democratic camp. 

This danger can be avoided, and Malenkov’s moves 
exposed, by counter-moves on the part of the U.S. The 
psychological moment has arrived for President Eisen- 
hower himself to put a few pertinent propositions to 
Soviet leaders. For one, if the Kremlin is genuinely in- 
terested in peace and freedom, the President might now 
ask it to fulfill the Potsdam agreement by holding free 
elections in East Europe. For another, he might propose 
that it sign the long-delayed Austrian treaty. For a third, 
he might even advance a plan for the unification of Ger- 
many under democratic auspices. Finally, of course, he 
might offer concrete terms for a real peace in Korea. 

We believe this to be the moment to offer such pro- 
posals, because the very weakness of the Malenkov regime 
presents the opportunity to: (1) compel it to make at 
least limited agreements that will lessen world tension, 
or (2) weaken it further should it fail to accept our chal- 
lenge. As the situation stands, we have nothing to lose 
and everything to gain from this kind of forthright 
political action. 


Irreparable Loss 


AS OF THIS WRITING, George F. Kennan, former Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, has not been reassigned. 
If this situation is not rectified within the next few days, 
it will mean his automatic retirement from the Foreign 
Service. Newspapers friendly to the Administration have 





BETWEEN ISSUES 


Few articces have caused as much stir in the liberal community 
as Lucy S. Dawidowicz’s “Trojan Horse Returns,” in our March 9 
issue. The article described the detailed plans of American 
Communists to infiltrate unions and liberal organizations like the 
ADA, NAACP, ACLU and others. Senator Hubert Humphrey, a 
watchful anti-Stalinist from ’way back, immediately inserted Miss 
Dawidowicz’s report in the Congressional Record, Congressman 
Dick Bolling requested as many copies as we could spare for 
Democratic leaders in Kansas City, and numerous leaders of 
liberal organizations phoned or wrote for extra copies. 

The Congressional Record manages to include a New LEADER 
article almost every week; in addition to Miss Dawidowicz’s 
exposé, Congressmen recently inserted in it such items as Harold 
Lavine’s “Report on Formosa” (February 23) and Sidney Hook’s 


“Indoctrination and Academic Freedom” (March 9). The two 
articles by Boris Nicolaevsky on Malenkov (March 23 and 30) 
should make the Record soon, since they aroused great interest 
in all branches of the Government. 

Travel Notes: Our office could certainly use a place to check 
baggage; editors and contributors are moving in and out at a 
rapid rate. Managing Editor Daniel James has just returned 
from a five-week tour of Central America and the Caribbean; he 
spent two weeks alone investigating the stormy political situation 
in Guatemala, where the Communists play a leading role. Armed 
with bales of material (including photos of himself which ap- 
peared in leading Central American newspapers), Dan is now 
working hard on a number of authoritative articles for THe NEW 
Leaver and other periodicals. As soon as he gets all that work 
under control, Executive Editor S. M. Levitas plans a brief visit 
to Texas and the Southland. In from Paris, meanwhile, is Irving 
Brown, the AFL Representative in Europe, whose annual NEW 
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already indicated that it is the intention of the President 
and Secretary of State to have Mr. Kennan thus retired, 
and that no new assignment will be forthcoming. 

We believe this to be a tragic mistake. We have had 
many differences of opinion with Ambassador Kennan 
over the years; his ideas on containment and on the 
Russian future have been debated and discussed here 
many times, both in our regular issues and in a special 
supplement. But even those who have disagreed with him 
most sharply have not failed to pay tribute to Mr. Ken- 
nan’s vast erudition, his devotion to duty, and the lucidity 
of his perceptions. He is a man with whom it has been an 
honor to agree or to disagree, so high has been the level 
of his service. If the Republican regime now retires 
him simply because he was the most reasoned advocate 
of the bipartisan policies pursued under the Truman 
Administration, it will be an irreparable loss to the 
Foreign Service and to the nation at large. 


UAW: Old or Mature 


In Atlantic City last week, the 1,250,000-member 
United Automobile Workers met in convention. It passed 
resolutions, re-elected Walter Reuther as President for the 
fifth time, defeated a weak Communist effort to elect 
an Executive Board member, chortled over a fat treasury 
of $13 million, and went home. To some observers, the 
once militant auto workers seemed like typical old Rotar- 
ians; to others, they had grown “mature.” 

Whatever the truth, President Reuther remained his 
original ascetic self. When a committee reported out a 
proposal to raise his salary from $11,000 to $18,000, 
pointing out that UAW officials generally were among the 
lowest paid in the CIO, Reuther entered a caveat. Said 
he: The UAW cannot permit a wide gap between officers’ 
salaries and workers’ wages; there was enough reward 
in working through the union toward a better America. 

Old or mature, after Atlantic City the UAW went to 
Detroit to argue General Motors into adjusting its five- 
year contract to new cost-of-living increases. 





LEADER reports on the state of the Continent have been so widely 
quoted. In a few months, too, we are expecting Melvin J. Lasky 
of Der Monat, who has just returned to Berlin after stops in 
Tokyo, Rangoon, Karachi and other Asian capitals. Of course, 
this being pretty close to the vacation season, the number of 
inter-continental travelers should soon reach astronomical pro- 
portions. ... 

Cf., loc. cit. and all that: Nearing completion is our mammoth 
index for all New LeapeER articles and book reviews during 1950, 
1951 and 1952. This index, including more than 4,000 listings, is 
arranged year by year and classified according to author, subject 
and, in the case of book reviews, according to book authors. The 
cross-filing is really intensive; you can trace the most vaguely- 
remembered article. Stephen Naft and Louis Jay Herman have 
been collaborating on this project, and they promise its publica- 
tion on or before May 18. Special rates for libraries will be 
announced soon. 
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